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Chronicle 


Home News.—The coalition of Democrats and radical 
Republicans showed that it was still in power when, on 
October 18, it adopted the Norris amendment putting the 
export debenture into the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill. The vote was 42 to 34 and 
showed that this measure had more sup- 
porters than ever before. It would, however, make the 
issuance of certificates redeemable at 98 per cent optional 
with the Farm Board. With this out of the way, the vari- 
ous schedules were taken up. On the first one, dealing 
with chemicals, the first test vote went against the Re- 
publicans by 45 to 33. The vote was on the duty of im- 
ported medicinal tannic acid. The coalition divided, 
however, on subsequent votes. Senator Thomas intro- 
duced a resolution to recommit the bill with instructions 
to have reported out one dealing merely with agricultural 
rates. The motion was defeated by a vote of 64to 10. A 
similar one by Senator Borah failed in the last session 
by’ 39 to 38. Meanwhile, the investigations of the Cara- 
way Committee seriously threatened the whole existence 
of tariff reform. It was hinted that Senator Bingham was 
under accusation because his temporary secretary, Mr. 
Eyanson, had reported Committee secrets to his employers, 
the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association. The Com- 


Tariff 
Legislation 


mittee appealed to Attorney-General Mitchell to place his 
operatives at its disposal, and J. G. Holland, who helped 


Senator Walsh in the oil cases, was also employed by the 
Committee as investigator. The chief lobbyist for Cuban 
sugar, H. G. Lakin, admitted spending $75,000 seeking 
a reduction in rates. The principal witness to be called 
was Joseph Grundy, of Pennsylvania, who had been ac- 
cused of being the chief lobbyist for a high tariff. The 
revelations of this Committee were expected to have a 
far-reaching result on the purely political aspects of the 
bill. 

On October 21, President Hoover began a four-day trip 
through the Middle West. His first objective was the 
celebration at Dearborn, Mich., of Edison’s invention of 
the carbon form of electric incandescent 
light. Mr. Edison spoke, and also Presi- 
dent Hoover. The electric-power com- 
panies seemed to be chiefly instrumental in this celebra- 
tion. Later the President went to Cincinnati where he 
celebrated the opening up of the Ohio River Canal. He 
then sailed down to the River to Louisville, where he made 
an important speech. In this he revealed for the first 
time his policy on inland waterways. He suggested a 
nine-foot depth in the Mississippi trunk system, and 
promised the help of the United States to remove obstacles 
to ocean-going vessels in the St. Lawrence. He out- 
lined a five-year plan, the total cost of which would be 
$525,000,000. He pointed out that the annual increase 
would be equal to the cost of one-half of one battleship 
and said he expected to find the money as a result of sav- 
ing in naval construction after the naval conference. Be- 
fore leaving Washington, the President had announced 
the appointments of Senators Reed, Republican, and Rob- 
inson, Democrat, to the American delegation to this 
conference in London. 


Presidential 
Activities 


Afghanistan.—Normal conditions were restored after 
a period of ten months when Nadir Khan, Foreign Min- 
ister under ex-King Amanullah, captured the citadel of 
Kabul from the usurper, Habibullah, 
known previously as Bacha Sakao (water 
boy). During the struggle over the in- 
troduction of Amanullah’s Western reforms, Bacha Sakao 
with the help of the tribesmen captured Kabul, in January 
last, forced the abdication of Amanullah, and declared 
himself King. Nadir Khan organized a counter-revolt 
and after several months’ sporadic warfare, in middle Oc- 
tober, surrounded Bacha Sakao in the citadel of Kabul. 
About October 23, Bacha Sakao surrendered with his ad- 
herents under promise of their lives being spared. Nadir 
Khan was proclaimed King and endeavored to restore 
the Government and the executive departments as they 


Nadir Khan 
Victorious 
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had been under Amanullah. A guerilla warfare, it was 
feared, would be continued against Nadir Khan by the 
Northern tribes opposed to Western ideas. But the stable 
population of Afghanistan supported Nadir Khan, and 
foreign Governments recognized him. Former King 
Amanullah, living in Rome, sent his congratulations to 
the new ruler. 


Argentina.—Heavy rains occasioning the overflow of 
the Uruguay River were followed by a complete tie-up of 
commerce and the isolation of a dozen cities in the 
provinces of Corrientes and Enterios and 
the rendering of some 3,000 families 
homeless. The flood was the biggest re- 
ported since 1898 and the River, on October 23, was 
thirty-nine feet above its normal level and still rising 
rapidly. 


Floods 
Isolate 
Provinces 


Australia.—Following the victory of the Labor party 
at the polls, James Henry Scullin was invited to form 
a Ministry. In addition to the Premiership, he reserved 
to himself the offices of External Affairs 
and of Industry. The other members of 
the Cabinet were: Treasury, E. J. Theo- 
dore; Attorney General, Frank Brennan ; Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Railways, J. A. Lyons; Trade and Customs, 
J. E. Fenton; Home Affairs, Arthur Blakeley; Health 
Commissioner, Frank Anstey; Defense, A. E. Green; 
Markets and Transport, J. P. Moloney; Vice-President 
of Executive Council, J. J. Daly. In his first public ad- 
dress, Premier Scullin advocated pacifism, a desire to re- 
move the burdens of armaments and to support the ef- 
forts of the League of Nations. As to immigration, he 
declared that the Australian policy was not one of un- 
friendliness to other countries, but that of “a desire to 
protect Australians from the misery of unemployment.” 


Labor 
Cabinet 


Austria.—A debate in Parliament on the Constitutional 
reform bill was initiated, on October 22, with a defiant 
speech of the Socialist leader and former Chancellor, Dr. 
Karl Renner, who denied the present 
Reform necessity for Constitutional reform as 
aan economic questions were more urgent, 
since the agrarian crisis had caused heavy losses to farm- 
ers and the number of unemployed was steadily increasing. 
Dr. Renner, who is the leader of the moderate wing of 
the Socialists, stated: ‘“‘ Austrian Socialism, which defeated 
the overwhelming power of the Hapsburgs, will survive 
the present period of Heimwehr threats. We will defend 
our Republic at all costs.” Speaking for the Christian 
Social party, former Minister Joseph Schmitz urged an 
immediate change in the Constitution because the Social- 
ists had blocked the work of Parliament for years, and 
had caused the present dangerous situation in the country. 
However, despite these statements, it was generally be- 
lieved that some compromise would be effected and the 
selection of Dr. Karl Buresch, Governor of Lower Aus- 
tria, as head of the Christian Social party, was interpreted 
Consequent on the suspicion that 


Constitutional 





as a good omen. 


the press was spreading alarming news about the national 
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financial situation which was apt to create disturbances, the 
police in Vienna, on October 23, confiscated two evening 
newspapers, the Democratic Wiener Allegemeine Zeitung 
and the semi-Communist Abend. It was understood, ac- 
cording to the New York Times correspondent, that the 
news in question consisted of reports of increased dollar 
purchases, as well as of continued withdrawals of bank 


deposits. 


Belgium.—The alliance of the reigning families of 
Italy and Belgium, long rumored, was finally announced 
when Crown Prince Humbert of Italy visited the capital 
to pay formal suit for the hand of Prin- 
cess Marie Jose. King Albert and his 
sons met Prince Humbert and escorted 
him to Laeken Castle upon his arrival in Brussels on 
October 23. The following day, at a state dinner at the 
Palais Royal, his betrothal to Princess Marie was an- 
nounced. The date of the marriage was not stated, but 
it was reported that the engagement would not be a pro- 
tracted one. The Crown Prince is twenty-five years old, 
and his fianceé is two years his junior. The announce- 
ment was welcomed enthusiastically in both countries. 
An attempt to shoot the Prince, as he visited the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier on October 24, was frustrated. 
The assassin, an Italian socialist, was arrested. 


Royal 
Betrothal 





Canada.—Final decision on the right of women to oc- 
cupy seats in the Canadian Senate was given by the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council in London. The 
Supreme Court of Canada held that 
women were not included in the list of 
“qualified persons” capable of being 
Senators in accordance with the British North America 
Act. The Privy Council Committee reversed this judg- 
ment and declared women eligible to the Senate. This 
ruling was expected to have indirect effect on the position 
of women as office holders throughout the Commonwealth. 
The immediate application made in England was that of 
the admission of Peeresses in their own right to the House 
of Lords. The controversy over this has been carried on 
since 1919, 

On October 25, Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
sailed for England. After his trip to Ottawa where he 
conferred with Premier Mackenzie King, he spent more 
than a week in visits to Montreal, Chicou- 
timi and Quebec City. In the latter place, 
he was officially received by Premier 
Louis A. Taschereau and members of the Quebec Gov- 
ernment in the name of the Province. He made his final 
farewells at a luncheon given in his honor by the Canadian 
Club at the Chateau Frontenac. 


Women as 
Senators 


MacDonald 
Concludes Visit 


Chile——On October 22, a twenty-year-old youth at- 
tempted to assassinate President Ibafiez as the latter and 
his wife were returning to the capital from a rural ex- 


Attempt on position. Three times the assailant tried 
President to fire his pistol at close quarters but in 
Fails 


each instance, owing to defective func- 
tioning of the weapon, none of the bullets went off. The 
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culprit was arrested but refused to give any information 
about himself. From a number of booklets found on his 
person it was judged that he was an irresponsible anar- 
chist whose imagination had been fired by radical litera- 
ture. In effect the result of his attempt was to add to 
the President’s popularity in the public mind, since all the 
newspapers deprecated it. Subsequently all the members 
of the Diplomatic Corps and also the Archbishop visited 
the President and congratulated him on his happy escape, 
while thousands of letters and telegrams to the same 
effect were received. 


China.—Opposition to the national Government on the 
part of the Kuominchun rebels continued and it was re- 
ported that the latter had captured Sinchang, Yenchang 
and Nanyang, though no major conflict 
occurred. There were further indications 
that both sides were mustering their 
forces and it was feared that a serious crisis might in 
consequence be precipitated. Red raids in Manchuria 
served to distract public attention somewhat from the 
Kuominchun revolt, though there again no serious results 
followed. 


Nanking’s 
Troubles 


France.—Parliament had no sooner opened on October 
22 than Premier Briand, who had assumed the Premier- 
ship upon the resignation of M. Poincaré last July, was 
Briand defeated in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Cabinet which denied him a vote uf confidence by 
Falls a close ballot of 277 to 288. The Premier 
and his Ministers at once presented their resignations to 
the President. The issue was on the immediate consider- 
ation of the Government’s attitude towards The Hague 
settlement, involving the Young plan and evacuation of 
the Rhine, discussion of which the Premier wished to 
defer till after the debate on the budget. He was de- 
feated by an unexpected combination of Socialists, Radi- 
cals and Radical Socialists, and a comparatively small 
group of deputies from the ranks of the Republican 
Democratic Union. The opposition of the Radical and 
Radical Socialist party, the strongest single group on the 
Left, had been uniform since party discipline forced the 
resignation of four of their members from the Poincaré 
Cabinet a year ago. While approving the foreign policies 
of the Government, they tried to force a break which 
would enable them to gain a number of important posts 
in a new Cabinet, especially the strategic post of the Min- 
istry of the Interior. The Right opposition was based upon 
M. Briand’s concessions at The Hague in the matter of 
reparations and Rhineland security. Following the resig- 
nation of the Cabinet, President Doumergue began the 
usual series of conferences with the presidents of both 
houses of Parliament and the leaders of the several 
parties. The outcome of the break was problematical, but 
it was generally believed that whoever was called to the 
Premiership would invite M. Briand to resume the port- 
folio of the Foreign Office. On October 24, M. Daladier, 
of the Radical and Radical Socialist party, was invited 
to form a Cabinet. 

The biennial election of Senators, renewing one-third 
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of the membership of the Senate, took place on October 
20. Of the ninety-six places to be filled, the several parties 
of the Left gained eight over their former 
representation of fifty-six. The names 
and policies of the various groups in the 
Senate do not correspond exactly to the party lines of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and there is a marked inclination 
to conservatism even among the members of the Left. 


Senatorial 
Election 


Germany.—The plebiscite polling sponsored by the 
Hugenberg-Hitler faction for a referendum on the Young 
reparations plan and the “ war-guilt lie” received a con- 
siderable setback when President von 
Hindenburg publicly rebuked its pro- 
moters. In consequence Dr. Hugenberg 
and his confederates were being strongly urged in Right 
political quarters to discontinue the plebiscite. While, as 
reported in the last issue, it had been generally conceded 
that the movement would have no difficulty in polling the 
4,000,000 votes necessary to bring the proposal to the 
polls, it became highly doubtful during the week that this 
feat would be accomplished. The President’s opposition 
to the movement quite naturally elated the Government 
leaders and the Liberal elements in the country. For his 
part, Dr. Hugenberg criticized the President’s attitude 
which he attributed to Von Hindenburg’s political ad- 
visers. To intensify the unfavorable situation for the 
proponents of the plebiscite, the Prussian Diet, on October 
23, overwhelmingly rejected a measure calling upon the 
State Ministry to vote in the Reichstag against the Young 
plan. Subsequently the Nationalists offered a measure 
determining the right for civil service to participate in the 
plebiscite and this was rejected by a vote of 241 to 160. 
A final motion from the same source for a vote of con- 
tidence in the Government was defeated, 218 to 114. 


Setback to 
Plebiscite 


Ireland.—An article written by the Rev. R. S. Devane, 
S.J., in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record on the religion of 
the British King caused considerable comment. Vain ef- 
forts were made to persuade the Free 
State Government to introduce the topic 
before the Conference of Dominion Dele- 
gates held in London in October. Father Devane contended 
that the King was the only person obliged by the State 
to profess Protestantism. By his coronation declaration, 
the King must swear “ faithfulness to Protestantism,” 
and, should he be converted to Catholicism, would forfeit 
the Crown. Apart from the matter of freedom of con- 
science, Father Devane pointed out that, since the prin- 
ciple of co-equality of all the Dominions and States in 
the British Commonwealth with England was accepted, 
the King became separately the sovereign of these units. 
The fact of a sovereign legally pledged to Protestantism, 
then, was an anomaly when referred to a country such as 
the Free State in which ninety-two per cent of the popu- 
lation was Catholic. 


The King’s 
Religion 


We demand that neither must it be [writes Father Devane, 
after commenting on the written and unwritten law of the United 
States] the written law of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
hat no Catholic shall or can be the central link or King. Nor 
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should we allow the largest unit to impose a survival of sixteenth- 
century intolerance and a denial of our existence as a coequal, 
free, independent State upon us Catholics, especially in this year, 
when we are celebrating the centenary of our emancipation. 


In order to effect the change, there would be required 
an amendment to the Act of Settlement, and the repeal or 
modification of a great number of acts of the British 
Parliament. No official comment was made on the article 
by the Free State Government, though its importance was 
admitted. In the Fianna Fail organ, the Nation, it was 
declared that Fianna Fail had no interest in the matter 
and would make no protest if the Government failed to 
introduce the question at the Imperial Conference. 


Italy.—Popular feeling ran high throughout Italy, fol- 
lowing the publication of a note from the Foreign Office 
to Jugoslavia, protesting against the anti-Italian demon- 
° strations which had taken place after the 
execution of Vladimir Gortan at Pola. 
Gortan had been sentenced for the mur- 
der of a fellow-student who, the prosecution contended, 
was an Italian. Jugoslav sympathizers with Gortan as- 
serted that the murdered man was a Slovenian, and that 
he had been shot not by Gortan, but by Italian soldiers. 
Stores and houses in many cities were draped in black 
after Gortan’s execution, and hostile demonstrations took 
place in a number of cities. The entire staff of the 
Italian Embassy at Berlin was summoned to Rome on 
October 21. The reason was not officially announced, 
though it was rumored that the secret key to a dispatch 
code had been lost from the Embassy. 


Friction with 
Jugoslavia 





Japan.—The proposal by the Government to reduce 
officials’ salaries met with so much opposition and such 
widespread protests that the Prime Minister decided to 
abandon the plan. Originally intended to 
affect every civil official receiving more 
than $600 annually, thus occasioning a 
saving of about $4,000,000, the proposal was attacked as 
both rash and absurd. Judges of the courts were especially 
indignant, and the Minister of Justice informed the Cabi- 
net that numerous resignations were threatened if the re- 
ductions were enforced. In general it was considered that 
civic officials were altogether underpaid, while those in 
naval and military service were far better remunerated. 
It was further alleged that the inadequate salaries of offi- 
cials who hold responsible posts and occupy good social 
positions was a contributing factor to the constant national 
financial scandals. The opposition of the officials had 
backing of the public at large, for the press had voiced 
the alarm of the industrial workers that the Government 
step might prove a signal for general salary reductions. 


Salary-cut 
Plan 
Cancelled 


Paraguay.—A {ter a stormy session that put an end to 
three weeks of bitter debate, including fifteen days of con- 
secutive sitting, the Chamber of Deputies finally ratified 


Ibarra- the Brazilian treaty whereby the latter 
— Republic recognizes Paraguay’s title to 
Promulgated territory on the west bank of the Para- 


guary River, between Bahia Negra and the mouth of the 
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Agra River. It will be recalled that the treaty with Brazil 
was signed in the spring of 1927 and ratified by the Senate 
though the Chamber had consistently refused to add its 
ratification, which was necessary for it to be effective. 
In the final ballot there was only one dissenting vote. The 
President immediately promulgated the treaty. 


Russia.—The Soviet Union was enlarged bythe addi- 
tion of another allied Republic, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, on October 20, when the Tajik autonom- 
ous Republic, which previously had been 
part of the Uzbekistan Soviet Socialist 
Republic, decided through its Congress of 
Soviets that it ought to enjoy the same status as the Rus- 
sian Federation, Ukrainia, White Russia, the Transcau- 
casian Federation, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan. About 
the size of the American State of Colorado, Tajikistan 
has a population of about 1,000,000, and its western sec- 
tion, where most of the people dwell, supplies the Soviet 
Union with a great part of its cotton. During the last ten 
years the country has made considerable progress. 


Tadjikistan 
Added to 
Soviet Union 


Reparations Question.—After a three-weeks ineffec- 
tive battle among the seven national representatives on 
the sub-committee to settle the annuities dispute which 
threatened to disrupt the negotiations for 


Progress in : : > ‘ 
Bank the formation of an international bank, it 
Organization = was announced, on October 23, by a ple- 


nary session of the Committee organizing the bank, that 
the whole reparations-payment question would be referred 
back to the Governments and ultimately to the second 
Hague conference for adjustment. This decision was in- 
terpreted as a vindication of the German position that 
Germany’s reparation payments should be regulated solely 
by the stipulations of the Young plan and further inter- 
pretations of The Hague protocol, in opposition to the 
French position that a definite, detailed and binding sys- 
tem of payments should be drawn up in a legal agree- 
ment to be included in a trust deed between the Powers 
and the Bank. While this decision simplified the work 
of the sub-committee, nevertheless, the general negotia- 
tions got a setback from the fall of the Briand Ministry 
in France. 





Two recent Catholic conventions will receive 
extended notice in next week’s issue. The Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference was covered by John 
LaFarge. His article will be called “ The Pro- 
gram of Rural Life.” The N. C. C. M. conven- 
tion was covered by the Editor and his article is 
entitled “ The Problem of Lay Cooperation.” 

The crash on the Stock Exchange leaves many 
questions unanswered. An attempt will be made 
to grapple with them by Harold Avery, who has 
contributed other economic articles to AMERICA. 

A recent celebration at Columbia University, 
New York, will remind Thomas F. Meehan of 
“One President of Columbia University” who 
had, unwittingly, a profound influence on the 
history of the Church in this country. 
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The Church Triumphant 


NUTTERABLY sweet and consoling are the Epistle 

and the Gospel read to us yesterday on the Feast 
of All Saints. Like little children we gather at the knee 
of our Mother the Church, to hear once more the story 
of our glorious ancestors in the Faith, who have gone 
before us into the Eternal Kingdom. 

“TI saw a great multitude which no man could number,” 
she reads to us from the Beloved Disciple, “ of all na- 
tions, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues, standing before 
the throne and in sight of the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and they cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God who sitteth upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb.” Then, giving us a glimpse 
of the glories of the Kingdom, she turns to the Gospel 
in which Matthew, he who sat, no godly man then, at 
the receipt of custom, has recorded the comfortable words 
of Our Blessed Saviour. Opening His mouth the Master, 
who ever had compassion on the poor, speaks the words 
that shall forever be as wine and oil to the wounds of 
men and women that suffer: 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are the meek; for they shall possess the land. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted. 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice; 
for they shall have their fill. 

“ Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 

“ Blessed are the clean of heart; for they shall see God. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called 
the children of God. 

“ Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice 
sake; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, 
for my sake: be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very 
great in heaven.” 

These are the words that comforted Peter on his cross, 
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and Paul before the sword, and sustained all that great 
and glorious company of apostles, martyrs, virgins and 
confessors, who have strengthened and consoled the 
Church. Perhaps, as we knelt before the Sacrificial Altar, 
we remembered that we are of one blood with them, 
brothers of Jesus, the Saint of Saints, children of Mary, 
His Mother and ours. Perhaps, too, we remembered that 
among this host are many who had sinned grievously, 
repeatedly. There is Peter who denied Him, Augustine 
who strove against Him; and those whose very names 
are a hymn of praise to His redeeming Blood, the Mag- 
dalenes, with her at their head who washed His feet with 
her penitent tears, loving Him the more for that she had 
sorest need of His mercy. From Peter and Paul, Linus 
and Cletus, Ambrose and Augustine, Cecily, Agnes, and 
Perpetua, down to the cloistered virgin, Thérése of 
Lisieux, in our own time, they are our brothers and sisters 
who now make ready for us a mansion in the Heavenly 
City, where we shall meet them, when, our wanderings 
ended, we have at last come home. 

For what they did, we by His grace can do. As we 
go through life, with fears within and struggles without, 
we can take heart at the thought of our brethren of the 
Church Triumphant who intercede for us. Fighting 
steadfastly, as befits members of the Church Militant, we 
shall draw new courage as we look to Christ, our Cap- 
tain. For beyond the field of battle loom the spires and 
pinnacles of the Heavenly City into which with Him we 
shall one day walk triumphantly. 


Conviction by Suspicion 


T appears that in Iowa officials may enter a man’s home 
without warrant, on mere suspicion that this felon is 

concealing alcohol therein. Should suspicion merge into 
certainty, the liquor which they find can be used as 
evidence. This custom was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court on October 21, when the State was able to show 
that its constitutional guarantee of the right to be pro- 
tected against searches and seizures differed from the 
guarantee in the Fourth Amendment. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is wholly proper. 
Iowa probably could not abolish the guarantee for her 
citizens without coming into conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment. But she can, if she wishes, so attenuate that 
guarantee that it all but disappears. 

Theoretically, Federal prohibition agents are still bound 
by the Fourth Amendment. Practically, however, they 
need not be so bound, wherever they can establish a 
working agreement with the officials of States such as 
Iowa. The local officers can enter any home without war- 
rant and then turn over whatever leads or evidence they 
find to the Federal agents. Or the State may first punish, 
and then the Federal Government. Double jeopardy was 
once banned in this country, but that was before Volstead. 

Well may we wonder where all this is to end. Blunder- 
ing officials have familiarized us with the theory that crim- 
inals have no rights. We now face the fact that in certain 
jurisdictions men merely suspected of crime, that is, of 
selling three per cent beer, have no rights. 
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We seem to remember that one James Otis made a 
whole seaboard flame with his remarks about the doctrine 
contained in the Fourth Amendment. They helped to 
lose a continent to George ITI, and their influence in other 
respects was hardly less spectacular. 

But that was in the days of yore when we bred men. 


The Unions and Communism 


HE American Federation of Labor will begin its 

work in the Southern field with the best wishes of 
all who pray for industrial peace. The Federation has a 
chance which is unique. As Dr. Broadus Mitchell, of 
Johns Hopkins, remarked last week at a meeting in New 
York of the League for Industrial Democracy, the South 
faces a problem as serious as slavery was before the Civil 
War. The sudden and rapid industrialization of many 
districts has brought long hours, low wages, and a stub- 
born refusal to recognize the right of the workers to 
organize. Within the last year, however, a change has 
set in. It is not probable that any Southern community 
will again advertise for factories, promising cheap and 
. docile labor, no unions, and an absence of industrial 
legislation. The South is beginning to see that the choice 
is between a sane unionism and red Communism. “ If 
there is any statesmanship in the Carolinas,” remarks the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, “the organizers for the 
Federation will be given every protection the law affords.” 

But what of the rest of the country? As John P. Frey 
pointed out at the Toronto Convention, the subjection of 
millions of unorganized workers to the “ yellow dog” 
contract, and other forms of oppression, is an alarming 
symptom of an unhealthy condition throughout the whole 
country. For more than a year the South has furnished 
spectacular instances of what happens in the conflict be- 
tween Communism, unionism, unorganized workers, and 
the State. But this may only mean that the South fights 
what other communities take lying down. As Leo 
Wolman, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, recently 
said, in an interview published in the New York World, 
organized labor, far from being militant, is making no 
progress whatever in most of the basic industries. The 
coal industry, he observes, “has lost all the organization 
it ever had,” and the food, steel, automobile, and telegraph 
industries are completely unorganized. 

Mr. Wolman believes that this condition is due in large 
part to faulty methods employed by the Federation. With 
this view we are inclined to agree. Steadfastly upholding 
the general principles of unionism, we have never been 
disposed to ratify as ideal the union as it has evolved in 
this country, and now and then the alleged leadership of 
the Federation has left us aghast. Catholic leaders in 
general have defended the American trade union as the 
sole present barrier against undoubted evils, always hoping 
for the dawn of a saner day. But they have never been 
blind to its shortcomings. 

Hence we fervently pray that the Federation will make 
haste slowly in the Southern fields. Not only labor at 
large, but the whole country, has a stake in the issue. The 
interests of owners, of workers, and of the public are 
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conserved and promoted, when labor can propose a prac- 
tical policy, and when owners can be brought to under- 
stand that there is an essential difference between a union 
and a group of Bolsheviks. If the South can furnish 
an example of an amicable compact between capital and 
labor, the whole country will be the gainer. 

It is only a question of time when the great unorganized 
industries in the North, steel and the automobile in par- 
ticular, will fall under scrutiny. Is Communism to take 
the lead? It will, assuredly, unless upright and intelligent 
labor leaders can sit in conference with upright and in- 
telligent controllers of capital, to evolve a program which 
will effectively protect the rights of all. The worker can 
be terrorized for a time by the company union, and lured 
on other devious devices, but sooner or later the lure 
grows dim, and he wants an organization of his own. To 
that he is entitled, but it must be an organization which 
is built on justice and truth. 

Communism or the union? The great unorganized in- 
dustries, with nothing but hard words for the labor union, 
can hardly have considered the alternative. In the lan- 
guage of the day, they may be sitting pretty just at 
present, but they are sitting on a crater. It is never safe 
to assume that a volcano, however long quiescent, is 
extinct. 


Pity the Poor Public! 


MONG the most important functions of the modern 

State is that of fixing equitable prices for the prod- 
ucts of public-utility concerns. It is true that most of 
these alleged utilities are necessities, the telephone, for 
instance, electricity for heat and light, transportation; but 
as the term is popular it may be allowed. Hence, many 
States have established public-service commissions, em- 
powered to investigate, of their own motion, or on re- 
quest, the prices demanded by the utility companies. It 
can hardly be said that their success in defending the 
public has been brilliant. Doubtless, they are better than 
nothing, but at that point praise ends. 

The chief cause of their comparative impotency was 
brought out very well at an investigation held last week 
in New York. “Is it not true,” asked Colonel Donovan, 
examining Mr. William A. Prendergast, chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of the State, “that in the 
presentation of evidence in the rate cases, the companies 
have an advantage over the public?’ Mr. Prendergast’s 
answer was disarmingly frank. “ The witnesses for the 
companies,” he said, “ have a more complete acquaintance 
with the entire situation. The utility men have spent all 
their lives in that particular utility, and are well paid for 
their expert knowledge.” The inference that the State, 
that is, the people, are not so skilfully represented seems 
borne out by the facts. 

As far as New York is concerned, the chairman him- 
self has protested on more than one occasion that the 
public-service commission is expected to accomplish the 
work of ten men with a staff equivalent to one. Not 
only are the agents few in number, but they are poorly 
paid. This is the inadequate army which must, theoreti- 
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cally at least, examine the public utilities, whose holdings 
are valued in excess of three billion dollars, fix a rate of 
fair return, and then defend that rate against the high- 
salaried, keen-brained experts employed by the companies. 
The rate finally fixed upon may be fair to the public— 
or it may not be fair. But the one certain fact in all 
this welter of suppositions and theories is that the public 
utility corporation will never be found on the wrong side 
of the ledger. “I believe that the rates are fair,” pro- 
tested Mr. Prendergast, at the hearings. “ You believe 
it,” retorted Professor James C. Bonbright, of Columbia 
University, “ but I doubt it. How are you going to prove 
it?’ And with a quip from Mr. Prendergast this part 
of the inquiry came to an end. 

It seems to us that no one is going to prove it, so long 
as the scales are thus weighted against the public. 


Athletics under Fire 


HERE iis little that is new in the Report of the 

Carnegie Foundation on American college athletics. 
Its chief value, we venture to think, is the evidence which 
it furnishes. If it lays not a few “ ghost stories,” which 
picture crime as rampant on the campus, it furnishes 
material for searching examinations of conscience. 

In our judgment, the effect of the Report will be wholly 
good. The investigators make no claim to infallibility. 
In some instances, they may have failed to reach the 
facts; in others, facts may not have been interpreted 
fairly. Differences of opinion will give rise to discussion, 
even to hot debate, which is as it should be. At the end 
of the sifting process, our college heads will have the 
information which they need to reach an equitable judg- 
ment, and to make, if need be, readjustments. 

It is noticeable that, with but two exceptions, the presi- 
dents and the administrative boards of the schools visited 
freely cooperated with the investigators. Indeed, their 
willingness often differed little from a pathetic anxiety. 
They appeared to feel, these grave academic men, that 
somehow they had grasped a raging bear by the tail, and 
they did not know what to do next. Under pressure 
exerted by the alumni, chiefly, but often by the students, 
the local community, and even by enthusiastic members 
of the faculty, something had been brought into college 
life which they did not understand, and with which they 
were unable to cope. 

The investigators view the problem of college athletics 
with an optimism that, on the whole, is justified. The 
attitude of the college administrators, if nothing else, 
gives them confidence that the errors of the past will be 
repaired, and guarantees secured against their recurrence. 

We share this optimism. It is inconceivable that any 
man occupying a position as administrative head of a 
university can shut his eyes to agencies of fraud and 
dishonesty at work among his students. But there must 
not be too much optimism, a persuasion that somehow, 
somewhere, sometime, all things will right themselves. 
The college president who glances at this Report, to find 
no mention of his school, will gravely err should he con- 
clude that all is well with his academic republic. It is 
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plain from the Report that none of the scandalous abuses 
which have flourished in the past, could possibly have 
taken root had the college authorities been aware of them. 
The precise point, then, is that eternal vigilance, now as 
always, is the price that must be paid for athletic decency. 

The Report, it must not be forgotten, does not pretend 
to be exhaustive. It does not include every American 
college, or every phase of athletics in any one institution. 
Some of the darkest forms of dishonor may well have 
gone undetected. The business man who reads a Babson 
report on bad mercantile practices at once looks to his 
own house, whether it be mentioned by name or not. He 
knows enough to profit by the misfortune of others. It 
seems to us that every college head ought to study the 
Carnegie Report, and thereafter seriously examine his 
conscience and his school. Should he toss it aside to 
thank God that he and his are not like others, he runs a 
serious risk of inclusion among the delinquents by future 
investigators. 

We trust that American colleges have seen the end of 
the paid recruiter, the professional scout, the tramp 
athlete, the subsidies by cash only, the incompetent holder 
of an academic scholarship, and the other factors which 
too often have made the college athletic system a teacher 
of lying and a model of dishonor. Let us shift the em- 
phasis from football to scholarship, and install none but 
men of strong upright character, capable of understand- 
ing what a college is, in positions of athletic control. 
Then, but only then, may we indulge in optimism. 


Woman’s Place Again 


VEN the president of a famous university must face 

a group of 1,200 club women with a certain 
trepidation. He feels that the ancient rhetorician spoke 
wisely when he said that one of the orator’s first duties 
was to render his audience benevolent. Perhaps some 
such feeling induced Dr. Hibben, of Princeton, when ad- 
dressing the New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, to attribute to the so-called gentler sex certain 
abilities not generally conceded. 

“We look to the women of the country,” said the cun- 
ning president, “as to the one group that sees clearly and 
intuitively the higher standards of morality and the sub- 
tleties of the difference between right and wrong.” 

Possibly the majorities which rule and speak for 
federated societies of women form an exception. Ponder- 
ing their resolutions, as we do annually, we cannot recall 
that they indicate an intuitive vision of the higher stand- 
ards of morality. In fact, we seem to remember that 
occasionally these majorities have refused to speak de- 
cisively against such moral—and social—evils as con- 
traception and successive polygamy. Of course, it may 
be that their perception of the subtle differences between 
right and wrong rendered them speechless. 

Whether women are better or worse than men will be 
decided after the Last Judgment, when a census of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem will be possible. In the meantime 
all of us can encourage ourselves with the reflection that 
we ought to be, and could be, much better than we are. 
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G. K. C. vs G. B. S. on Sex Appeal 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1929) 


R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, who has 
M probably talked more sense and more nonsense 

than any other man alive, has lately almost fallen 
into a sort of poetic rhythm, balancing the one against the 
other in every paragraph, almost in every sentence. 

I should not be surprised if some day the Higher 
Criticism discovers that there were really two totally dif- 
ferent men whose work was combined under the name of 
Shaw. Perhaps they will print the text in two different 
colors, as they did the supposed Jahvistic and Elohistic 
passages of the Old Testament; printing the sense and 
nonsense alternately in red and green ink. I will leave 
my Irish friends and my Socialistic friends to fight it out 
between them about which color should represent reason 
and which unreason. 

But about Shaw, or the Deutero-Shaw, the question 
matters little. If the color he must wear is England’s 
cruel red, he has at least worn it with more conspicuous 
courage and consistency than many of his collectivist com- 
rades have worn the various pinks and purples, into which 
their party color appears to be fading. In any case, Mr. 
Shaw uttered, some little time ago, some views which I 
think equally valuable because they are true and because 
they are false. 

He said it would be a very good thing if all our different 
philosophies and religions, such as his and mine, could 
really meet round a table and talk. In this I think he 
was profoundly right. It is a need which I, as a Catholic, 
am perpetually feeling as a crying and even a desperate 
need. Nobody seems to know that we have a complete 
and working theory of life and the world, which can only 
be explained at some little length to people who do not 
share it. We really do want an arena in which we can 
attack each other. The parallel system of the papers only 
provides us with one in which we can allude to each other. 

The great problem today is how to make the philosophy 
of the Faith bulk as big in public life as it does in private 
life. 

Take six French poets sitting round a cafe table at this 
moment. It is most likely that two or three of them will 
be Catholics, and that all of them will know there is a 
case for Catholicism. Take six decently educated gentle- 
men hanging about in a country house. It is quite possi- 
ble that one or two of them will be Catholics, and that 
all of them will have intelligent friends who are Catholics. 
Take six men in a college common-room and it is likely 
that one or other will be attracted by Catholicism, and 
almost suspect that it is true, and one or two will hate 
Catholicism with a mystical frenzy hard to explain except 
on the supposition that it is true. 

In private life our philosophy has penetrated into the 
inner chamber and is almost everywhere a domestic thing, 
even if it is regarded as a domestic danger. But in public 
life we seldom meet our foes in a fair field. We'seldom 


have an opportunity of contradicting them as flatly and 
frankly as we desire. By an accident, I have controverted 
all my life with Mr. Bernard Shaw; but I feel I have 
never contradicted him flatly enough. 

In this particular case, for instance, no sooner was the 
sense explained than the nonsense swiftly followed. He 
said that if we could really have such a round table con- 
ference, it would probably be found that there was not 
much real difference between the Pope and Dr. Marie 
Stopes. On this I will only remark that I am pretty sure 
that the Pope knows what is his exact difference from 
Dr. Stopes; but I am willing to admit that Dr. Stopes 
probably does not know what is her exact difference from 
the Pope. 

But after this reference, which would in itself raise 
another question, Mr. Shaw went on to deal with another 
topic. He is reported as saying that the dropping of the 
Victorian decorum in dress has been followed by the total 
disappearance of what is called “ Sex Appeal.” Why he 
should say that Sex Appeal has disappeared, at the very 
moment when that detestable term has begun to be used 
for the first time in all human history, I do not know. 
And I will undertake to show Mr. Bernard Shaw (that 
admirably innocent, if ancient, infant) a few of the more 
obvious new features in films and fiction, a few of the 
most recent magazines of New York, a few of the most 
up-to-date bookstalls in London, which will make it hard 
for him to look me in the face, for all his innocence, and 
declare that there has been a disappearance of Sex Ap- 
peal. 

What Mr. Bernard Shaw really means is that, if his 
philosophy were true, there ought to be a disappearance 
of Sex Appeal. But his philosophy is false. It is false 
in fact and daily experience. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to sit opposite to Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and prove to him that it is false in fact and experience. 
He refers to the revival of the ancient Adamite heresy 
which has broken out of late, largely among the Germans. 
He assumes, simply because men in this medern mood 
and fashion always do assume, that if this cult of naked- 
ness could be complete and universal, we should think 
nothing of it and get no harm from it. 

I never understand why those, whose theory thus leads 
to its being complete and universal, are in fact content 
with its being incomplete and partial. But anyhow, he 
assumes that it would weaken the appeal of passion. In 
other words, he assumes what I should flatly deny. 

There must have been hundreds of men in history, from 
pagan slave-owners to anarchical art students, there must 
have been all sorts of Eastern despots in their harems 
and freak decadents in their hotels, who could do any- 
thing they liked in the way of decorum or indecorum, 
and have impropriety on as large a scale as they chose 
Did it result in these cases in people becoming sexless or 
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insensible about sex or inditferent to Sex Appeal? Does 
it ever occur in any such cases? 

All human common sense is there to testify that it does 
not result in rational proportion, but rather in irrational 
perversion. The Asiatic sultan does not become a man 
of sane and cold common sense. What he does become 
is a man who can only amuse himself with tortures when 
he is tired of dancing girls. The artistic blackguard does 
not become a man too rational for normal emotions; he 
is much more likely to become a man who goes mad on 
abnormal emotions. The old Greeks knew about as much 
as any men ever knew about the beauty of the body and 
the natural expression of it in sport and art. But that 
did not prevent the Greeks from being troubled about the 
relations of the sexes; it only helped them to get the 
relations all wrong. 

In other words, the Adamite perfection ought to be 
true, if the Shavian theory and theology were true. Only 
they happen to be false; and a totally different theory and 
theology happen to be true. For they are founded on 
the Fall of Man and they are practically proved, over and 
over again, by every experiment of mankind. There is 
only one thing that stands in the way of the Adamite: 
and that is Adam. 

The mistake of this sort of sage is that he really 
respects sex too little, in worshiping the body too much. 
These things will always be mystical even when they are 
displayed. They are mystical both for good and evil; 
but, in such cases, much more for evil. And the reason 
is simply the ultimate reason of all mysticism. 

The relation of man and woman was a thing made by 
God entirely for good, and twisted by man or the devil 
very largely to evil. In both extremes it remains a strange 
and mysterious matter, deeply involved in moral and 
metaphysical things. There is always an element in it 
of “ with my body I thee worship,” even when it is actu- 
ally devil worship. The oldest profligate, as much as the 
youngest lover, cannot help looking to it to the very last 
for “a thrill.” The aged satyr is still pursuing a god, 
though it be no better than Pan or Priapus. When he 
changes, it is not to cease pursuing, but only to find worse 
and wilder things to pursue. 

You cannot destroy the mystery of holy matrimony; 
you can only turn it into a mystery of iniquity. This, 
we say, is attested by all actual human history and experi- 
ment; in which many sages have sought in vain to achieve 
the innocence of the animals. For no man ever made a 
beast of himself; in a sense, he had no such luck. 

Now there we have a perfectly good practical working 
example of the very thing of which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
very rightly feels the need. There is the need of frank 
mutual explanation between us and the statement of our 
fundamental differences. 

We do not believe that modesty is mere hypocrisy; or 
that the decrease of modesty will be the increase of 
moderation. We do not believe it, because our whole 
conception of the origin and object and principal problem 
of man is quite different from his. We are well aware 
that conventions differ and that conventions, as such, are 
not necessarily universal or eternal. But we do not admit 
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that the cry in the human heart for conventions is merely 
conventional. We do not believe for a moment that the 
sudden dropping of convention will mean the substitution 
of conviction. We take all our conviction and knowledge 
of human nature on the statement that it is much more 
likely to lead to other kinds of lunacy. 

And we are perfectly prepared to argue the point; and 
to wait till our view is justified, certainly by the past, 
possibly (if men have really gone mad) by the future. 


How We “Emancipated” 
Enip DINNIS 

E Londoners have been having our turn at “ emanci- 

pating.” Ireland emancipated in June; Liverpool 
had already challenged Catholic Dublin with an assembly 
of 300,000 at an outdoor Mass of Thanksgiving, when the 
metropolis started on what has been a national Congress 
with the Centenary’s significance behind it to give point— 
or depths—to the celebration. 

We may venture to say that our emancipating has had 
a spirit distinctively of its own. We have been jubilant, 
exultant, in a sense, but in another sense we have been 
“making a retreat.”” We have been stock-taking by the 
light of the historic torch thrust into our hands by what, 
we have sad need to suspect, were more valiant spirits 
than our own. 

In regard to the rejoicings. 
a most pleasing feature about the “ Victory’ 
have been commemorating, a feature upon which both our 
Cardinal-President and Archbishop Downey laid stress. 
It was a victory which involved no vanquished foe. “ The 
only vanquished were those who chivalrously conquered 
themselves, who allayed their own innate bias of mind 
and heart to champion the cause of the oppressed ”— 
so Archbishop Downey put it— “The victory was the 
victory of Truth in the minds of men.” 

So we all felt. The vanquished enemy has been In- 
justice, the common enemy of all true Britons—or so 
we Britons like to think—whether they be of the Body 
or the Soul of the Church. Our exultation has not been 
blatant. It has not been vulgar. It has given harbor to 
the spirit of reverence. This was very strikingly shown 
in the character of the celebration of High Mass at the 
raised altar in the grounds of Westminster Cathedral. 

Outside the iron railings which divide the enclosure 
from the thoroughfare the ordinary world passed to and 
fro on its way. It could see the altar and officiating clergy, 
as well as the vast congregation, but this was not a 
spectacle arranged for the benefit of the non-Catholic 
world. The music was subdued, austere. There was 
nothing but the devotional hush of Catholic worship, of- 
fered to the great Mystery, to make its appeal to the 
outsider whose idea of a religious service at festival time 
is of the “ bright and hearty” order. On this occasion 
there was no fanfare of trumpets at the Elevation, only 
the distant tinkle of a bell; only a bowing of knees and 
heads. Catholics were at their own business, but—won- 
derful thought !—here in the midst of pagan London. 

How many of those who passed that way were con~ 
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fronted by a new and intriguing idea, a thing undreamt 
of, uncomprehended—the mystery of Worship? 

No, even the illumination which crowned the Cathedral 
campanile was not blatant. The four shining crosses, 
glowing in the night, supported by a pillar of darkness, 
far above the surrounding buildings, carried their message 
with modesty; for Catholics, at least, realized that en- 
shrined in the surmounting permanent cross is a relic of 
the true Cross; and a “ relic of the true Cross’ has been 
preserved in all our celebrations. 

Take the Men’s Procession. About eighteen to twenty 
thousand took part in it. This will not sound a large 
number to Americans, but in London it was a creditable 
demonstration of solid faith. One had only to read the 
description of it given in the London Universe by a candid 
pilgrim, to wit, the same who tramped to Lourdes and 
wrote a book and articles in AMERICA about it—to 
realize the psychological effect produced on the ordinary 
Briton by marching in the public roadway in silence, a 
kind of religious exhibit for the eyes of curious and con- 
temptuous passers-by. The physical conditions made the 
journey sufficiently penitential. The heat was that of a 
hot mid-summer endured on foot for five hours; but 
the mental effort was the greater tax. The man-in-the- 
street, if he is a typical Englishman (and the imported 
Irishman has probably taken over the peculiarity) has 
a rooted horror of becoming the man-in-the-roadway, fol- 
lowing a procession which has no political banner in front. 
Yet nearly twenty thousands pulled themselves together 
and “paraded their religion” !—hateful indictment !— 
from Southwark Cathedral to Westminster. A faint re- 
flection, one might say, of the martyr spirit, but preserv- 
ing the harmony of past and present. A little discomfort 
was no unsuitable Emancipation Congress badge! 

The children had their procession, too, from West- 
minster Bridge, past the Abbey, to our great new Cathe- 
dral. They stood the physical strain of the heat and long 
waiting better than the men, no doubt because there was 
no psychological complication in their case; but, it was 
there, none the less, a feat of endurance which placed 
them amongst those who suffered for the Faith. The 
historic touch was there, like the splash of color which 
carries out a decorative scheme. 

Faithful to tradition, there has been a “relic of the 
Cross” in all our demonstrations of faith, if it has only 
been the heart-searching which our corporate retreat, our 
“ stock-taking,” has caused. This Centenary of Catholic 
Emancipation is a central point from which we view both 
past and future. The past belongs to others, the future 
is ours, for its making is in the present. Civic emancipa- 
tion, as Dr. Downey put it, found Catholics with their 
limbs stiffened by the fetters which they had been wear- 
ing. It took time to overcome this. Slow growth, gradual 
reawakening, was the inevitable course. In a hundred 
years we have wakened up to a certain extent, but are we 
wideawake? That is the question which we have been 
asking ourselves. One knows the fantastic dream which 
is still a shadow over the mind whilst one is dressing in 
the morning, and only disappears after breakfast. Have 
we entirely got rid of this miasma in a hundred years? 
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The appeal at all the meetings has been for support 
and cooperation to be given by the mass of Catholics to 
the few who are out on active works. The works are 
there, a magnificent array of organizations, but the sup- 
porters are few, a small proportion of the bulk of prac- 
tising Catholics. We have been reminded by our Cardinal 
in one of the finest speeches he has yet made that the 
enemy of the future is paganism. The real issue today is 
“ between the pagan toleration of immoral self-gratifica- 
tion and the Christian insistence on moral self-control.” 

We have come upon an age—so we are reminded— 
when the Catholic wife in her own home must be given 
an heroic ideal and an heroic incentive in order to keep 
her faithful to the claim of motherhood. Our ancestors 
were called upon to uphold, and suffer for upholding, the 
authority of the Church which taught the principles of 
true morality. We, today, are called upon to support the 
principles themselves, for England subsisted on a tradi- 
tion of morality for three hundred years, but in our own 
generation the tradition has faded away. 

Our President has asked us: “ Can the Catholic Church, 
as the second hundred years of her renewed freedom 
begin in our country, save, renew and perpetuate the 
Christianity of England ”? 

Why not? Our limbs are no longer benumbed. We 
have got over the pins-and-needles and our blood is cir- 
culating as freely as though we had never worn fetters. 
There is nothing to cripple our stride or hinder the 
strength of our elbow. Those same fetters are placed 
among the trophies of the Faith. The age which bred 
their wearers stands sponsor for our own, an age in its 
infancy. The martyrs have made vows on our behalf. 
Did any Christian ever expect his godfather or godmother 
to fulfil his baptismal vows? 

All these wholesome thoughts came to us during the 
Centenary Congress. We have indeed rejoiced, for “ to 
rejoice in our Lord is a full lovely thanking in His sight,” 
says the old mystic, and the immensity of the cause for 
rejoicing is to be measured by the needs of the future, 
by the size of the problems, ripe in our midst, to which 
the Catholic Church alone can give a clear answer. But 
we have prayed as well, and some of us have smitten our 
breasts. We have emerged from our Retreat braced for 
a new beginning, with a workable resolution to support 
not all, but one or two of the societies who sent out their 
wistful S. O. S. from the sectional meetings to a public 
which in reaping has forgotten how to sow. 


CROSS CURRENTS 


Dear Land of my mother, I love you 
With a mounting and passionate fire, 
But you puzzle and baffle and wound me, 

For I think with the mind of my sire; 
You laugh when I would be weeping, 
You fight when the fighting is done, 
Though you follow your leaders through death 
Your battle is yet to be won; 
But your brave dreams, your kind hearts, your pure eyes 
I kneel at your feet and adore :— 
What baffles the mind of my father 
The heart of my mother loves more. 

AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Music and Art at Serravalle 


MarIE VAN VoRST 


The name fairly sings! The obscure little village in 

Dante’s country has become a cradle for great 
works. Serravalle is neighbored by great Saints and holy 
things——-St. Romualdo and Camaldoli and La Verna, 
where St. Francis received the stigmata. September 8, 
1927 saw the consecration of the miracle-like church at 
Serravalle in the Apennines, Dante’s country above the 
Consuma. 

Four years ago the villagers of Serravalle were poor, 
underfed, ignorant, and while they wanted many things, 
their greatest need was a spiritual one. The people 
wanted a proper church for the worship of God, for Our 
Lord was housed then, one might say, in a manger, since 
the parish church was not much more than a stable. The 
peasants knocked hard at Heaven’s door and cast their 
eyes up to their own hills and the native rock of their 
village. 

Amongst them was the one man who could comprehend, 
not alone their desire, but the fact that the people them- 
selves could be their own artisans and builders and could 
themselves, without any outside labor, accomplish their 
work of religious art. With generosity and inspiration 
this artist architect created for them their temple and 
gave it to them. Signor Egisto Fabbri, of Florence, artist 
and architect and generous giver of beautiful gifts, lived 
on the high road in summertime, in one of the modest 
little stone houses of Serravalle. There, in his studio, and 
later in Florence, he drew for the villagers the plans for 
Spirito Santo. When Mr. Fabbri began his church he 
was a Protestant; he came into Holy Church just before 
the consecration of Spirito Santo. 

The jewel-like church itself was built under the eyes 
and inspiration and in the almost constant presence of its 
creator and donor. Signor Fabbri had never built a church 
before, and he was, moreover, an invalid. But the fire of 
his enthusiasm for his creation lit him, and against all 
obstacles, with a patience and belief in the ultimate suc- 
cess of his enterprise, he carried on the fine work to its 
completion. Winter and summer he might often be seen 
sitting amongst the great pieces of grey-blue stone, watch- 
ing, directing, inspiring his workmen and his chief 
builder, as well as the townsfolk themselves. The actual 
building alone of the church was for the Serravalle vil- 
lagers a generous education in art. They were instructed 
and told how to build, how to obtain variety and to fight 
monotony. In his workers Signor Fabbri found again the 
spirit of the old days. 

It is rare in our modern times to find a church built 
with no thought of glory, gain or personal satisfaction. 
But this lovely Spirito Santo has been built according to 
the canons of the old masters. The Serravalle workmen, 
like their artist-artisan ancestors, have labored for love 
of beauty and as they carried the stones on their hands 
with glowing eyes, they seemed actually to be bringing 
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oblations, offerings to God. One likes to know there have 
been no alien workmen engaged in this personal labor and 
that the people of these hills, using the wood of their 
valleys, the stone of their mountains, have with their own 
hands builded their temple to God’s glory! 

When the day came for the laying of the cornerstone 
of Spirito Santo, as the Bishop of Arezzo stood there with 
the people, from no one knew where (for there had never 
been doves in those regions) there came flocking white 
doves to settle on the foundation stone. Ever since then, 
these emblems of the Holy Spirit have never left the 
neighborhood and have made their nests in the eaves of 
the church and the priest’s vicarage. 

The architecture of Spirito Santo is old Romanesque 
in its pure and candid form, stern—yet soothe and suave. 
Words give poorly the idea of grace and spirituality so 
successfully expressed in mere stone which, strong, is 
yet so smooth and delicate. In every line it is suggestive 
of harmony. The inspiration of old cults is felt in the 
rounded columns, fine vaultings, in the grand proportions. 
The rich, symbolic capitals were modeled by the artist 
himself in his own studio in Florence. But one must have 
walked in the shadows of Spirito Santo, seen the light fall 
between its columns, to appreciate the fragrance and the 
peace of this country church. Standing there one waits 
to hear from the nave the hymns and chants which the 
Gregorian alone knows how to perfectly express. 

Spirito Santo is a singing, supernatural edifice. Some- 
one has said that “ The cathedral of Serravalle is Gre- 
gorian in color, line and form.” It is, in point of fact, the 
concrete expression of the liturgy itself, its atmosphere 
saturated with devotion. Although so new to prayer 
Spirito Santo seems to be an orison. In spite of the 
silence around it, and its own mute dignity, this harmon- 
ious place is vocal! A paradox, but one would not be 
surprised on some one of these high, still nights to hear 
the azure church singing in the moonlight, Benedicamus 
Domino. 

Nothing short of the perfection of sound should disturb 
the quiet of this atmosphere or enter under the fine col- 
umns with their symbolic capitals. It is not strange, 
therefore, that close to its shelter and walls, the first 
Gregorian Institute in Italy should be founded. Signor 
Fabbri determined that the music in his church should be 
Gregorian and that the Serravalle children should sing it. 
Only a genius, a great spirit, could in so short a time, so 
perfectly, have worked out this combination. In a village 
of a few hundred souls we see a church flowering out of 
the rock and a small, well-ordered convent in running 
order next it, and an active executive Institute for the 
teaching of the Gregorian music—all in four years! 

Where is there another story like this? 

Simultaneously, side by side in the mountains there 
grew together the church-cathedral and the Gregorian In- 
stitute. Mr. Fabbri continued his work of harmonious 
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beauty in Italy by founding a Gregorian Institute for the 
teaching of the Justine Ward method here in this moun- 
tain town. He sent to New York for a teacher from the 
Pius X Gregorian Institute and under the most modest 
circumstances the little work, so soon to be a great one, 
began in the autumn of 1925 by candle-light. 

If the building of Spirito Santo has been something of 
a miracle, this adventure, now in its perfection, is surely 
another wonder! Four years ago we heard the pioneer 
lesson in a shed below the post office, saw the eager, 
curious peasant children, rough, ragged, dirty, shy, un- 
knowing, gather by the light of the candles, peering out 
of the shadows. How eagerly they crowded around the 
piano and blackboard to watch and listen! Today the 
picture is a very different one; hundreds come now to the 
regular classes there. There are two teachers for the 
Serravalle Institute, an organized summer school with 
succeeding courses, and classes for nuns, priests, seculars, 
profésors and teachers, and students, who come from all 
over Italy to learn the Justine Ward method. 

One hardly recalls in the children of Serravalle today 
the ‘filthy, miserable, hoarse-voiced, wan-eyed, the tradi- 
tional mountain children of four years ago. Yesterday 
we saw them well-dressed, tidy, cheerful, interested, as 
they gave an exhibition of the method before the director 
of the Conservatory of Music in Florence. The gentle- 
men of the Committee listened spellbound to a class of a 
hundred children and of as many men and women as they 
sang the Requiem, the Sanctus, the Alleluia—Bach and 
Palestrina—and they heard the children not only sing but 
saw them write upon the blackboard (flying to it like gay 
birds let out from some cage hanging in the smoky rafters, 
suddenly free in the sunlight) melodious phrases of their 
own composition, for they have learned to compose 
original melodies! 

This is the history of four years! Many of the pupils 
walk three or four miles over snowy roads in winter 
twilights and in the summer heat to their classes. Women 
and men who work all day at household duties; field 
laborers, wood-cutters, stone-breakers, farmers coming 
eagerly, faithfully to Serravalle. Poor, but emancipated 
by beauty, from sordid and obscure huts and from distant 
mountain tops they come to be uplifted and develop their 
native musical talents. 

Brought in this way into touch with spiritual things 
through music of the highest type, the child breathes in 
harmony with its native air. And where else than in 
Serravalle like this would such an adventure have ever 
happened to him? Music is his very possession, not alone 
an esthetic delight, but a vital part of his soul. Supreme 
art—the Gregorian is this—has become as familiar and 
personal to these village children as their streams and 
trees. In their compositions they possess this music for 
themselves, it has become the child’s very own art. The 
Latin of the liturgy he understands early, the Church’s 
inspired intelligence reaches him in his tender years as he 
becomes a partaker of this Divine culture. Like this in 
contact with superior things, the child of Serravalle will 
be an influence for beauty in Italy later. The once heavy- 
browed, drooping little children now come out of the 
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music classes fairly singing for joy, crooning, intoning as 
they run home. Undreamed-of horizons open before them, 
outlooks as lovely as these skies above their hills. As this 
is so sincerely influencing the children, so it is influencing 
the older workmen, the peasants, householders and 
mothers. 

Serravalle school numbers 150 scholars now, and in 
the villages outlying the cult is growing. We went to hear 
a group of these eager children massed there together at 
Badia de Prataglia in a little room on a hot, hot summer 
afternoon at their Gregorian courses. The teacher was 
a humble peasant, a wood-cutter (a former pupil of Ser- 
ravalle). 

Eagerly, like wings, his poor hands, scarred by work, 
fluttered over the children calling out the notes, directing, 
uplifting the tones as he had been taught to do by the 
method. How intense was his thin face and his grave, 
eager eyes as he looked from scholar to scholar and 
whispered and murmured and expressed in his velvet 
Italian voice the notes of the beautiful Gregorian 
melodies ! 

The guardians and the warders of the Church’s treas- 
ures in the old days were the monks and the Religious 


‘whose devotion and whose wisdom has faithfully kept for 


us untold jewels of learning. Signor Fabbri built a con- 
vent next to the church and gave it into the care of the 
Servite Order, the Mantellate nuns. Now, as is fitting, the 
Sisters will have the care of the sacristy of the church 
and in the schoolroom teach the regular State classes to 
the village children as well as the Gregorian method so 
soon as they are fitted to carry on the courses. The work 
so generously conceived and founded will in this manner 
pass into the hands of the Church’s servants and so con- 
tinue. 

Like ‘this, it is hoped and believed that Gregorian 
chant will be taught all through Italy, not only to the 
children but to students, seculars and Religious, until the 
antique music of the liturgy becomes the regular church 
singing. The ancient cult indeed has been steadily reviv- 
ing since Pius X expressed the desire to have Gregorian 
the music of the churches, and we believe that this base 
of beauty will eventually strengthen and extend and that 
a platform of esthetic and spiritual inspiration will be 
everywhere established. Serravalle will ultimately become 
a place for pilgrimages and for devotion. Next winter 
seventy of the Serravalle pupils, men, women and children 
who have never left their mountain homes before, will go 
to Rome to sing Mass for the Holy Father and receive 
his blessing. 

And they say that in their cabins down under the thick 
chestnuts and the live oaks, down in the hill hollows in 
the low, poor, deep stone cabins, kneeling on the floor in 
the smoky light of rude fires, with a piece of charcoal the 
children write the airs. They write the phrases of Gre- 
gorian melodies of a winter evening. . . . These are the 
peasant children of Serravalle, Serravalle by Arezzo of 
Dante’s country in the Consuma, bare, undulating, moun- 
tainous, brown-breathed Consuma, and yet flowering in 
holy things and in beauty. 

Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto! 
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The Carnegie Report on Athletics 


Paut L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


cannot help thinking that the authors of this long- 

looked for Report are much too polite. It is singu- 
larly futile to remark “tut tut, my good man,” when a 
bullet-headed thug with an underslung jaw and the reach 
of a gorilla, swings on his wife. The case appears to 
demand, rather, a baseball bat, the heavy end of a billiard 
cue, or anything of a hard and unyielding substance, ap- 
plied to the occiput. For courtesy he may take in the 
sense of condonation or even approval. 

“In 1927 Bingtown College admitted six football 
players, Gray, Brown, Black, White, Green, and Pink. 
These men presented no credits, never attended a class, 
and left on November 30, 1927, with their salaries, and 
a warrant standing against them.” The writers of the 
Report give us nothing of that kind. No one school is 
picked out as a model of good or bad. A thousand 
traits are scattered over some 350 pages to the credit or 
discredit of more than a hundred colleges and universities ; 
but no one in particular will serve as a Horrible Example 
or as a Gleaming Beacon. Yet one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that there are no Bingtown Colleges among all 
these schools, and surely at least one must have planted 
its athletic feet on the unshaken foundation of honor, 
probity, and the rest. 

But for all their courtesy, the investigators furnish us 
matter enough for a modern collegiate Newgate Calendar. 
In fact, the findings which they lay before us are so 
lengthy and detailed, that it is almost impossible to give 
a satisfactory synopsis. 

The fundamental causes of the defects of American 
college athletics are, in the opinion of the investigators, 
“commercialism and a negligent attitude toward the edu- 
cational opportunity for which the American college 
exists.” By “commercialism,” the Report understands 
“the placing of a higher value upon the monetary and 
material returns, whether direct or indirect, from any 
athletic activity than is placed upon its returns in recre- 
ation, health, and physical and moral well being.” The 
Committee believes that, tested by this definition, “ few 
of our colleges and schools can be regarded as keeping 
their sports free from the commercial taint.” 

The direct results of the commercial spirit are many 
and disastrous. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
some of the practices deliberately encouraged in numerous 
instances by alumni and coaches can fail to undermine 
the student’s belief in the validity of the commandments 
against stealing and lying. It may be admitted that there 
is room, if not for a number of definitions of “ commer- 
cialism,” at least for differences of opinion on whether a 
given case actually constitutes “commercialism.” But 
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many cases are so plain and so distinct that no one but 
a moron can dispute them. 

A high-school athlete “ shops around ” from college to 
college, let us suppose, or is discovered by an alumnus. 


He frankly states, let us further suppose, that his sole 
purpose in going to college is to play football. He is 
informed by the alumnus that he will be “ taken care of.” 
Perhaps a lump sum of money is mentioned, or “an easy 
job” that will bring in $100 per month; or a scholarship 
that will pay for board, room, and tuition is put at his 
disposal. He is informed that a series of “ snap courses ” 
whose easy demands he can meet will be arranged. 

From beginning to end of these undercover plottings, 
carefully guarded from the faculty, there is not even a 
suspicion of a reason which can pass muster in any 
academic court. The boy is brought to college to play 
football, and for no other purpose. He is as genuine a 
commercial product as any rookie signed up last Winter 
by the Yankees or the Athletics—and there the matter 
ends. Or, rather, it does not. Fraud and mendacity are 
invoked to give the noisome mess a coloring of authen- 
ticity, and the whole is served up to the public in the 
name of some venerable college or university, founded by 
godly men for the promotion of learning, religion and 
good morals. Magnify this instance to a nation-wide 
diameter, and you have mutatis mutandis, the “ commer- 
cialism” which the Committee scores in terms that are 
far too gentle for my taste. 

The horror deepens when one considers the true 
purpose of every institution of learning. I make no 
sweeping accusations, but from information furnished me 
by men upon whose probity and intelligence I can safely 
rely, I know that methods which, in substance, were thiev- 
ing and untruthful, have flourished in the past in some 
American colleges. These instances, if discovered by the 
Carnegie investigators, have been passed over in silence, 
possibly in the hope that they have been, or shortly will 
be, rooted out forever. In that hope I join. But there 
will be no reform, at least no lasting reform, unless com- 
mercialism is absolutely blotted out from the American 
college, and athletics put back into their proper place. 
They have a place in college life, undoubtedly, but not 
the place which they have usurped. In God’s dear name, 
and for the sake of the young men whom, in the fine old 
phrase so dear to the ascetics, our colleges and every 
officer in them are supposed “ to edify,” let us gird our- 
selves to that task. 

It would be pure affectation to imply that our Catholic 
colleges have completely escaped this blight. They have 
not. Of the 112 colleges and universities most completely 
studied, six are under Catholic control—Georgetown, 
Fordham, Holy Cross, Boston, Marquette and Notre 
Dame—and all but the last are colleges of the Society 
of Jesus. Marquette alone of this group appears to 
escape unfavorable criticism. Marquette is one of the 
twenty-eight schools in which there is no evidence what- 
ever “that athletes were subsidized by any group or in- 
dividual.” In all other essential points, its record is 
excellent. 
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The special report on athletic subsidies at Catholic in- 
stitutions is so pertinent that I give it without comment. 

“Without exception, the Catholic institutions visited 
co-operated fully and frankly in our enquiry through in- 
terviews and immediate and unrestricted access to files 
and other data. As a rule, their presiding officers are not 
so closely in touch with the views and actions of athletic 
conferences as the heads of many other institutions. The 
explanation is their more secluded lives and training. 
Hence, also, their general inclination to rely much upon 
advice from alumni touching athletic practices and policies. 
During the past two years a very important change in 
this respect is discernible. Catholic college presidents 
have begun to examine at first hand into athletic condi- 
tions and to act upon their own belief in the wisdom of 
certain regulations. Consequently, during this period the 
Jesuit colleges have adopted the usual rules limiting fresh- 
man competition and also a very severe regulation regard- 
ing transfers. More important still, most of the Jesuit 
presidents are now disposed to weigh the advice of alumni 
instead of accepting it forthwith, and to discard it when 
it runs counter to what, to them, appears to be sound 
athletic practice. 

“Tt is, therefore, perhaps not astonishing that the sub- 
sidizing of athletes at certain Catholic universities and 
colleges appears to have rested less upon the expediency 
that generally motivates the practice than upon rational- 
ized principles. These principles begin with a conviction 
that every young man who desires an education should be 
assisted in its pursuit. To this end all available sources 
are utilized. But the recipient of assistance is expected 
to prove himself worthy by honoring in some way his 
college or university; if gifted in music, he finds his 
place; if gifted as an athlete, he can participate in games; 
if industrious, a job of some sort will help him partly to 
compensate for the time and effort that are expended on 
his education. Thus far the reasoning is simple and the 
conclusion natural. At this point, however, enter other 
factors which invalidate both. The resulting practices of 
Catholic institutions have been in general at least as ob- 
jectionable as those of other colleges and universities. . . . 

“ Alumni and coaches, students, and sometimes parish 
priests have been given officially to understand that it 
is their duty to direct to the institutions young men of 
desirable character and athletic ability. To the loyal 
alumnus, the devoted priest, the enthusiastic under- 
graduate, the professional coach, athletic ability readily 
becomes the most important of these qualifications, and 
other qualities of character, if outstanding, tend to be 
taken for granted. Were this not the case, it is incon- 
ceivable that the officers of the Catholic universities and 
the parish priests whom they themselves have trained 
would countenance what in the past has often occurred: 
the resulting perversion of a worthy and magnanimous 
principle. 

“ Assistance to needy athletes at Catholic institutions 
takes several forms. It may be distributed as scholar- 
ships from athletic funds, covering wholly or partly 
tuition, board and room, in addition to assistance from 
individual alumni (Fordham); or jobs that provide 
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tuition, board and room in return for very nominal serv- 
ices (Notre Dame); or an outright allocation of funds 
without return except in athletic participation (George- 
town). Occasionally the attempt is made to balance 
awards to athletes with those to non-athletes (Holy 
Cross) so that no young man will ‘ feel that his muscles 
alone are sufficient to get him through.’ Or priests may 
effect arrangements among their own parishioners, mem- 
bers of the faculty, or friends of their college by which 
athletes may be maintained (Boston College). From such 
practices as these, in the light of intercollegiate competi- 
tion, an offer to assist young men to secure part-time work 
at the usual student rate of compensation (Marquette) 
is poles asunder.” 

The pertinent point of these paragraphs is, it seems 
to me, the disposition of our college authorities to make 
whatever reforms may be found necessary. We can, 
therefore, look to the future of Catholic college athletics 
with confidence. 

If I have given the impression that the Report is mainly 
concerned with subsidies to athletics, I have given an im- 
pression that is quite erroneous. What impresses the 
reader is the Report’s comprehensive scope; indeed, as I 
said at the outset, it treats of so many subjects that any 
synopsis must be unsatisfactory. Some of these I hope 
to discuss at another time, but a few may be mentioned 
here. 

Under the topic, “Neglect of Educational Oppor- 
tunity,” the investigators present three heads of indict- 
ment. First, college sports “provide no challenge to 
young and alert minds.” Too much responsibility rests 
upon paid managers and coaches, professors and directors 
of physical education. Second, college athletics have grown 
so rapidly that few institutions have considered what they 
can and should do. Influenced by the practices at larger 
and better-established institutions, some have undertaken 
programs for which they are incompetent. The result is 
sham and pretense. Third, in the field of morals and 
conduct, “vociferous proponents of college athletics ” 
have made claims that cannot possibly be sustained. Col- 
lege athletics, honestly conducted, can certainly be used 
as a most valuable aid in the formation of character. But 
if Bingtown, a small college with narrow resources in 
money and students, must win at any price, then we have 
the entrance of commercial methods, the shifting of re- 
sponsibility from students and faculty to professionals, 
and, in some instances, forces at work in the college which 
actually make for the destruction of honorable and up- 
right character. Honesty and the sense of fair play give 
way to deceit and chicanery. A snuffy old faculty preaches 
one standard of honor, while the most active and highly 
advertised agency in the academic establishment preaches 
another. The average student can hardly escape the con- 
clusion that, “ Be good, at least, in public, but if you can’t 
be good, be cautious ” is his college’s ethical standard, and 
he is a strong-minded young man if he does not make it 
his own. 

The various local and national athletic conferences, it 
is true, are supposed to bind the colleges to a high 
standard. The investigators find that this is not invariably 
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—still less, inevitably—the result. In theory, conference 
standards may be high. In practice, “ whatever fine 
phrases conferences indulge in concerning the amateur 
standing,” colleges and universities are prone to “ relax 
their rules regarding professionalism and [to] wink at 
flagrant abuses.” If they do not, “they cannot win 
enough games to satisfy their, constituents.” The sup- 
position that membership in a conference automatically 
abolishes all abuses, the investigators reject as “ absurd,” 
and they wisely point out that no matter how many sharp- 
fanged regulations may be adopted, “ no rule can be made 
binding without the consent and active cooperation of 
those to whom it applies.” In fact, too many minute 
regulations tend “ to drive dishonest practices out of sight 
and to make them secret, not to eliminate them.” In 
other words, unless the local authorities wish to stop drink- 
ing, no one can snatch the cup from their hands. It is 
a perfect parallel to Mr. Volstead’s legislation, with the 
amendments of Mr. Jones, and a thousand regulations 
from bureaus at Washington—and a mounting alcoholic 
death rate. 

The common supposition that athletes are, in general, 
poorer students than non-athletes is not borne out by the 
findings. On the other hand, participation in sports that 
require hard work and long hours of practice has im- 
paired the academic standing of certain athletes. Fur- 
ther, the athletes, who are, usually, “the best endowed 
physically and mentally of all undergraduates . . . do not 
greatly surpass, as they should, their less active fellow- 
students,” and for this failure the investigators find “ the 
conduct, emphasis, and values of modern college sport ”’ 
responsible. 

I should like to add something on the hygiene of 
athletic training—which, often, is highly unsatisfactory— 
and on Dr. Pritchett’s prefatory essay. But my space 
is exhausted. 

A final word as to the authors of the Report, and the 
value that may be placed on their findings, may be in 
place. The Committee consists of Dr. Howard J. Savage, 
staff member of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Harold W. Bentley, John T. 
McGovern, and Dean F. Smiley, M.D., secretary of the 
American Student Health Association. Their inquiry ex- 
tended over a period of three and one-half years, during 
which they visited 130 American and Canadian institu- 
tions. In so vast an undertaking, it is perhaps inevitable 
that errors of fact and judgment have crept in. But, as 
far as the evidence submitted is concerned, they appear 
to have labored without prejudice and without discrimi- 
nation, animated by the single purpose of arriving at the 
truth. It may be taken for granted that they will welcome 
correction, and I am sure this Review will gladly publish 
any evidence of misstatement or over-statement in this 
article, or in the Carnegie Report. 

As these pages are completed, the coaches and the 
sporting editors are beginning to offer comment. What 
they write is not impressive. It is possible to take the 
Report too seriously, but also possible to underestimate 
it. If its charges are false, let them be withdrawn, and if 
they are true let us reform. 


AMERICA 


Sociology 


Pensions and Other Poultices 
Joun WILTBYE 


T the annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held this year in Toronto, an enjoyable 
time was had by all. I do not insinuate that the delegates 
spent most of their time visiting places of interest within 
two hundred miles of the city, as, occasionally, delegates 
will do. What I mean is that practically every delegate 
who wished to talk had his wish, and the opportunity for 
speaking the thoughts that surged for utterance, without 
let or hindrance. The worst he had to fear was the noise 
and scuffle of bored delegates stumbling over chairs as 
they departed. 

Among the questions which came up for serious debate 
was State pensions for the aged. The Federation went 
on record as approving, but only after a sharp debate, 
led by delegates Woll, Walker, and Madsen for the af- 
firmative, and delegates Frey, Furuseth, and Olander for 
the negative. Two reasons were urged by the opposers, 
the first being the unwisdom of the Federation carrying 
on too many campaigns, and the next the fear of State 
Socialism. If the late Samuel Gompers did nothing else, 
he put the fear of Socialism into the bones of the Federa- 
tion, and sometimes I think he put too much. After an 
evening spent in telling ghost stories, we are apt to see 
an apparition on the way home in the town pump, and 
hear a preternatural warning in the flapping of an inno- 
cent window blind. 

I do not pretend to know whether or not the Federation 
is scattering its forces in undertaking too many reforms. 
My own impression is that for some years the Federation 
has resembled McClellan’s army at the time when Lincoln 
said he did not know of anything it had done to make 
it tired. 

But I was considerably impressed by the speech of Mr. 
John P. Frey, secretary of the metal-trades department. 

“This social legislation,” he said, “simply lulls us to 
sleep. A far more serious problem than the needs of 
the aged is seen in more than 1,000,000 men working in 
virtual slavery under the yellow-dog contract, while an- 
other 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 are held in semi-bondage 
through company unions.” Little by little the rights of 
labor “had been whittled away” and it was labor’s im- 
perative duty to demand their restoration. The same line 
was pursued by Mr. Andrew Furuseth, of the Seamen’s 
Union. Organized labor, as he saw it, had been weak- 
ened by running after “ sentimental projects,” such as old- 
age pensions, and the day had passed when men were 
willing to go to jail for their convictions. ‘“ Don’t tell me 
you have the guts to go to jail,” said this hardy old tar 
to his lodge brothers. “ You haven’t. Remember that if 
big business takes away the right to strike and the right 
to boycott, and you tolerate it, you will not be able to 
meet many times more in convention and deal with ques- 
tions of the sick and aged.” 

In my purblind vision, Mr, Furuseth is correct to this 
extent—that the rights of the worker are of infinitely 
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more importance to the Federation than any project of 
State pensions for the aged. If the Federation forgets 
its duty to fight for these rights, then it is little better than 
a company union operating under the yellow-dog contract 
system. 

Now there is no doubt that much of what Mr. Olander 
denounced as “ social legislation” is a poultice for the 
cancer. Within the last twenty-five years we have been 
called on for widows’ pensions, family relief, disability 
and death insurance, compensation, minimum-wage, and 
factory-inspection laws, and a host of other rules, regula- 
tions, mandates and statutes. The worst of it is that 
practically all this legislation—expensive in one sense— 
has been absolutely necessary. But, if we have had any 
legislation which strikes effectively at the root of economic 
inequality, I have never heard of it. Wealth and the 
sources of wealth are dripping steadily into a few pools, 
and the State throws up its hands and says “ What can 
we do about it?” With all this outcry for social legisla- 
tion, I see no attack that amounts to more than the 
collision of a butterfly against a battleship, on the eco- 
nomic structure that makes possible, and actually encour- 
ages, disparity in initial opportunity and in the holding of 
wealth. 

We find it cheaper, I suppose, to keep a workman on 
wages which barely maintain him one jump ahead of 
destitution, and hold him by the promise that when he 
is too old to work the State will put him on a dole. Inci- 
dentally that large and generous phrase, “the State,” 
means you and me who pay the bill. We have no under- 
standing of a policy which presumes a decent competence 
for honest toil, so that the thrifty worker may look for- 
ward to a sufficient, if not a generous, income in his old 
age. But the point need not be labored. We have plast- 
ered the worker all over with poultices, and have done 
little or nothing to cure his ailments. 

Mr. Frey is absolutely right when he says that if a 
choice must be made, the Federation ought to forget old- 
age pensions, in favor of a vigorous fight against starva- 
tion wages and discrimination in the guise of injunctions. 
But why need a choice be made? 

When a man is found in the gutter with his face 
smashed in, emergency treatment is necessary. It won’t 
do to stand over him and discourse on the need of a bet- 
ter police force. That can come later. In the meantime, 
let’s ring for the ambulance. 

Now we have our destitute old people who, as Mr. Woll 
says, no longer have any labor to sell. What are we going 
to do with them? Just how many we have, even the 
experts do not seem to know. But we all know there are 
more than we can properly care for. 

Mr. Frey—perhaps I do him an injustice—seems to 
think that old-age pensions mean State Socialism. I can- 
not go with him on that. In default of private aid, the 
State must intervene to keep these aged children from 
starvation. Up to the present, we have been giving that 
care in alms houses. An alms house is not a triumph for 
Socialism, but an unfortunate necessity. But if a poor 


house is not socialistic, it is not socialistic, it seems to 
ine, for the State to spread out the poor-house money a 
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little more evenly, a little more intelligently, and a little 
more humanely, in the form of old-age pensions. 

Of course, the lines along which a pension runs can 
easily be made “ socialistic,’ if that much-abused term 
must be used. But they need not be. My contention is 
for the principle that the State should take care of the 
destitute for whom all other provision is lacking. The 
State can fulfil its duty by supplying institutional care. 
It can fulfil its duty better, I think, by an old-age pension. 
But another duty must not be lost sight of—namely, the 
duty of the State to establish and maintain to the limit of 
its powers social and economic conditions under which the 
number of the destitute aged will steadily decrease. 

In the meantime, if the pension is a poultice, a poultice 
is often better than nothing. It is bad, I admit, when 
applied to a disorder which needs sunlight and air. It is 
worse when we are asked to accept it as the best solution 
of the problem of old age turned out into the streets. 


Education 





Education Week 
P.L.B., S.J. 


T was over the wine and the walnuts. I speak in 

figures. We had no wine... absit . . . and the sea- 
son is too early for walnuts. I mean it was about the 
time a cigarette seemed in order. 

“What do you think,” inquired my distinguished 
guest, “ what do you think of this business of education?” 
A shocking question this, and it came from a gentleman 
who is by turn a teacher and a diplomat. He attained 
rank in the diplomatic service by emulating Talleyrand at 
Vienna, who won his victories there by unexpectedly tell- 
ing the truth. Possibly, he became a good teacher by 
using the same method. But must not every good teacher 
be a diplomat? 

My answer (like Mr. Toots’ trousers) is of no conse- 
quence. Henry Adams complains that he never succeeded 
in becoming educated, and with real reason I can make a 
similar complaint. All I can say about education is that 
I am in favor of it. I wish I had more of it. And I 
fervently wish there was more of it to be had. 

Hence I am happy to give this space to the program 
for Education Week prepared by my good friend, Mr. 
Francis M. Crowley, of the Bureau of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. All can read it 
with profit, and it will be found most useful by teachers. 

Patriotism Day, Monpay, Novemser 11 

Patriotism is love of country and loyalty to its life and weal— 
love tender and strong, tender as the love of son for mother, 
strong as the pillars of death: loyalty generous and disinterested, 
shrinking from no sacrifice, seeking no reward, save country’s 
honor and country’s triumph. ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 

1. The patriotism of the Catholic school. 

2. Proper respect for the flag. 

3. Religious toleration—a precious heritage. 

4. Citizenship—the highest and greatest gift of the 
nation, 

Slogan—Catholic truth and true patriotism are in full accord. 

References—Civics Catechism, Catechism of Catholic Education, 
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Chapter V; Bishops’ Pastoral Letter, p. 63; The Flag of the 
United States Manual, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, New York; The Catholic Mind, volumes XXII, No. 12, 
XXIII, No. 1, XXIV, No. 13; “Don Bosco’s Way,” AMERICA, 
June 29, 1929. 


Reticious TEACHER Day, TurEspAy, NOVEMBER 12 

I name our teaching Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. To them, 
in the name of Catholic education, I bow in reverence and grati- 
tude. Sublime their life in which we behold the magnificent 
flowering of divine life imbedded in the deep fibre of the Church 
by Christ, her founder. ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 

1. More vocations for our Brotherhoods and Sister- 


hoods. 

2. Dignity of the teacher’s calling. 

3. What constitutes a vocation to the religious life? 

4. Improvement of teachers in service. 

Slogan—He alone lives truly who lives for God. 

References—A Catechism of Catholic Education, N. C. W. C., 
ch. X and XI; Bishops’ Pastoral Letter, p. 71; Christian Schools 
and Scholars—Drane, Benziger Brothers, New York; What Shall 
I Be?—Cassilly, America Press, New York; Our Nuns—Lord, 
Benziger Brothers, New York; Why a Catholic College Educa- 
tion? N. C. W. C., p. 31; Why Have We Been Neglecting Our 
Teaching Brothers? Xaverian Brothers, Mt. St. Joseph’s College, 
Baltimore, Maryland; The Catholic Teacher’s Companion—Kirsch, 
Benziger Brothers, New York; “Our Teaching Brothers,” 
America, September 14, 1929. 


CatTHoLic Parish ScHoot Day, WEDNESDAY, 
NoveMBER 13 

Without religion there can be no moral education worthy of 
the name, nor of any good, for the very nature and force of duty 
comes from those special duties which bind man to God, who 
commands, forbids and determines what is good and evil. 

Pore Leo XIII. 

1. The parish school’s contribution to American life. 

2. How Catholics support two school systems. 

3. Religious education and the parish school. 

4. Catholic parent-teacher associations. 

Slogan—A Catholic education prepares one not only to succeed 
here, but also hereafter. 

References—Official Attitude of Catholic Church on Education, 
N. C. W. C.; Catholic Encyclopedia, Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion, New York; The Parish School—Dunney, Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York; The Contribution of Catholic Education to 
American Life; Parent-Teacher Associations in Catholic Schools, 
N. C. W. C. “What School for Your Child?” America, 
August 3, 1929. 


CatuoLtic High ScHOoL AND COLLEGE Day, 
Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 14 

God has given us a heart to be framed to virtue, as well as a 
head to be enlightened. By secular education we improve the 
mind; by religious training we direct the heart. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
Why a Catholic college education? 
Research in Catholic schools. 
How can we foster vocations? 
Graduate schools and Catholic leadership. 

Sheisnfhe Catholic school teaches that man has duties towards 
his fellow-man, his country, and his God. 

References—A Catechism of Catholic Education, chapters II, 
III, IV, V, VI, XI and XII; Why a Catholic College Education? 
—entire text, N. C. W. C.; Official Catholic Year Book, pp. 413- 
423, Kenedy, New York; “ Scientific Research and Religion,” Com- 
monweal, March 20, 1929; “Research in Catholic Schools,” 
America, May 18, 1929; “Meeting the Shortage of Graduate 
Students,” “What Is Research?”, America, June 29, 1929; 
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N. C. W. C. Bulletin, September, 1929; Rapid Development of 
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Catholic High Schools in Past Decade; Contribution of Catholic 
Education to American Life, N. C. W. C. 


HoME AND Scuoor Day, Fripay, November 15 

Our Catholic young people are the hope of the Church. They 
are the seed from which the Church must spring. 

Pore Benepicr XV. 

1. Pre-school education. 

2. Formation of the Christian spirit in children. 

3. How the parent and the teacher can co-operate. 

4. The Christian family as the cradle of civil liberty. 

Slogan—The destiny of the State is fostered within the circle 
of family life. 

References—*“ Parent-Teacher Associations in Catholic Schools,” 
N. C. W. C. Bulletin, April, 1929; Christian Motherhood and 
Education, Van der Donckt, Pustet, New York; Official Attitude 
of the Catholic Church on Education, N. C. W. C.; The Catholic 
Mind, Vol. XXVII, No. 14, Vol. XXIII, No. 17; “ Pre-School 
Education in Three Countries,” The Catholic Educational Review, 
Sept. 1928; “ Parents Are Not Free in This Matter,” America, 
August 31, 1929, 


ConsTITUTION Day, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

To maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and 
control under the Constitution, their own affairs by their own 
judgment exclusively, is essential for the preservation of that 
balance of power on which our institutions rest. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

1. The framers of the Constitution. 

2. John Marshall—expounder of the Constitution. 

3. The power of constitutional amendment. 

4. Let government begin at home. 

Slogdn—America’s friends loyally guard the Constitution. 

References—The Citizen and the Constitution—O’Brien, Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation, New York; Civics Catechism, N. 
C. W. C.; Private Schools and State Laws; pp. 179-187, 279-293, 
N. C. W. C.; The Constitution of the United States—Beck, Doran, 
New York; The Life of John Marshall, Beveridge, Houghton 
Mifflin, New York; current issues of America, America Press, 
New York. 


For Gop AND CouNTRY 


CaTHoLic Epucation Day, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Our doctrine of equality and liberty of humanity and charity, 
comes from our belief in the fatherhood of God. The whole 
foundation of enlightened civilization, in government, in society, 
and in business, rests on religion. Unless our people are thor- 
oughly instructed in its great truths, they are not fitted either to 
understand our institutions or provide them with adequate support. 

Ex-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. 
1. Mandates of the Church on attendance at Catholic 


schools. 

2. Parental rights in the education of children. 

3. What constitutes true education? 

4. The right of private schools to exist. 

Slogan—Every Catholic child in a Catholic school. 

References—A Catechism of Catholic Education, chapters III, 
IV, VIII and IX; Official Attitude of the Catholic Church on 
Education; The Contribution of Catholic Education to American 
Life, N. C. W. C.; The Official Catholic Year Book, pp. 408-412, 
Kenedy, New York: “An Epitome of School Law,” America, 
September 7, 1929. 

Here and there I have added a reference, for which, of 
course, Mr. Crowley is not responsible. At Beveridge’s 
“ Marshall” I glance with, perhaps, a jaundiced eye. I 
tremble at the opinion of Jefferson which a youthful 
reader would glean from those tomes, but am reassured 
when I reflect that few of our youngsters will ever open 








them. In connection with Beck, I should recommend by 
preference “ The Constitution of the United States,” by 
Thomas James Norton. But most of all I sincerely trust 
that Education Week will give our Catholic people a better 
knowledge of our schools and their work. 


With Scrip and Staff 


EVEN serious judges pushed back their chairs with 
serene smiles. This happened, we are told, at the 
awarding of the San Francisco Chronicle’s annual Consti- 
tution-essay contest with its 1,292 entrants from thirty- 
three schools. Fifteen essays were selected for the $250 
in cash prizes. These seven serious judges were Chair- 
man John L. McNab, who nominated Herbert Hoover for 
President; Postmaster Harry L. Todd, Mrs. D. E. F. 
Easton, the Rev. Kirk Guthrie, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church; National President Howard C. Rowley 
of the Sons of the American Revolution; Father John J. 
Doran, pastor of St. Emydius’ Church and former head 
of the Menlo Park Seminary; and National Vice- 
President Herbert M. Lee. The identity of the contest- 
ants was concealed by fictitious names. 
When the envelopes of the all-important fifteen cash- 
prize winners were opened here is what the judges found: 


First prize, T. J. Trodden, 2706 Laguna Street, St. Ignatius, 
$100;.second prize, Lucile Mortimer, 1243 Forty-eighth Avenue, 
Commerce, $50; third prize, Paul W. Romano, 791 Ashbury Street, 
St. Ignatius, $25; fourth prize, Alice M. Johnson, 1735 Green 
Street, Galileo Evening, $15; fifth prize, E. Robert Neuwald, 692 
Twelfth Avenue, St. Ignatius, $10. 

All the judges paused and marveled. For, of the five first 
major cash prizes, St. Ignatius High School had captured three. 
Not to be outdone by the boys, the fair sex had shot up to the 
forefront with one girl from Commerce and—wonder of won- 
ders—a second girl who came from Galileo Evening, a school run 
by night for those who must work by day. 


Of the other ten, five were from Catholic schools: 


First, Olga Norstrom, 646 Balboa Street, Polytechnic, $5; sec- 
ond, George Devany, 105 Carl Street, Commerce, $5; third, Eileen 
Scanlan, St. Paul’s, $5; fourth, Alberta Winslow, 4327 Eighteenth 
Street, Everett Junior, $5; fifth, Isabelle O’Day, 1353 Church 
Street, St. Paul’s, $5; sixth, Margaret Wilson, 2 Lenox Way, 
Lux, $5; seventh, Elsie Perry, Mount St. Joseph’s, $5; eighth, 
Constance Fenton, 293 Jersey Street, St. Paul’s, $5; ninth, Lillian 
Keane, 318 Twenty-eighth Street, St. Paul’s, $5; tenth, Newall 
McMahon, 150 Page Street, Commerce Evening, $5. 


The winner of the first prize, T. J. Trodden, read his 
contribution over KPO on the afternoon of September 26. 





NDIGNANT, a correspondent sends in the contribu- 
tion of a certain gentleman who puts the question: 
“Can a man who spits in church go to Heaven?” 
“ Utterly mussy thinking!” exclaims my friend. No doubt 
it is a bit off the point. Certainly Heaven contains, or will 
contain when all accounts are wound up, a goodly repre- 
sentation of persons who neither washed nor refrained 
from untidy habits when on earth, bound by an ignorance 
or a poverty which they could not help. In fact Father 
Jude mentioned only the other day—but let us avoid de- 
tails. 
Yet, though largely irrelevant to Heaven, the question 
may not be wholly irrelevant to All Souls’ Day and pur- 
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gatory. In that mysterious place of atonement one must 
learn the manners of the heavenly court. Not that the 
habit of expectoration, specifically so called, need be un- 
learned ; for the obvious reason that after we pass beyond 
there is simply nothing to spit with—or into. But the 
spitful attitude of soul, if we might so say, could persist; 
and in that sorrowful vestibule of eternity all soul atti- 
tudes, all dispositions of the spirit, must needs be brought 
in line with the requirements of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
If the deep lesson of suffering has not accomplished this 
on earth, it remains to be effected beyond the grave. 
There must be a fire-weaning from the bonds of cowardice 
and selfishness. 

And we know of no one—ourselves or others—how 
far this weaning has taken place in life. Hence all the 
dead cry out for our prayers and Masses. Would that 
we should grant these to them, instead of wasting time 
and money on foolish decorations, and encomiums that 
profit nothing! 





W [TH kind thoughts in my heart for all cartoonists, 
there is one whom I cannot easily shrive. He is 
at present engaged in telling the world how “ancient 
prejudices” are gone. He will doubtless tell us some 
day—it would fit right in with his purpose—that the 
ancient prejudice in favor of B. L. chewing tobacco has 
departed, and with it, various appurtenances of conduct. 
But how can he make us believe, as he tries to do, that the 
expectation of death at eighty is now only an “ ancient 
prejudice,” and that the aged can now flaunt their fingers 
at Father Time and, thanks to modern science and 
“ American intelligence,” march on triumphantly to one 
hundred ? 

Somehow records of centenarians come from places 
where “ American intelligence ” has somehow not yet got 
the upper hand: Turkey and the Balkans, for instance, or 
the Province of Quebec, where “ sixteen deaths of cente- 
narians were registered in 1926. Five were men and eleven 
were women. Eight of the sixteen were aged 100, three 
attained the age of 102 years; two were 101; one reached 
103 years; one attained 104, and one man died at 109.” 

As for us, Mr. Louis I. Dublin, the statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, puts us just where 
we belong. According to this student of life histories, 
there is in the world today absolutely no lengthening of 
life. Eighty years is the limit for all but the tiniest per- 
centage of human beings. We are not enjoying an in- 
crease of ultimate life-span. What modern civilization 
and sanitation (or “ American intelligence,” if you so 
will) have brought us is fewer deaths in infancy, a better 
expectation of life in middle age. But as for old age, 
says Mr. Dublin, all we can do is to make it more com- 
fortable, not to prolong it. 

Curious, that with all this cartoonist’s professions of 
optimism, the figures in his pictures look so wan, strangely 
alike, expressionless and hopeless. They do not seem like 
men and women, boys and girls, but like the strange 
dream-multitudes that flit through the imagination of a 
restless sleeper. It is the shadowy “mass man,” driven 
along by a vague “ progress,” not the concrete human 
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being; who lives, and learns, and unlearns, and goes to 
his God to render account of an individual life. 





A ND so without any comment we turn to Daniel 

Robinson, John O’Connell, and M. Roncard. John 
O’Connell was an aged employe of the Consolidated Gas 
Company ; of whom we read as follows: 


B. C. Forbes, noted financial authority and writer, in a recent 
newspaper article, reveals the tribute paid by the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York to an aged employe. 

John O’Connell, a Catholic and a member of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, served the company faithfully for seventy-two years, 
Forbes writes. On the completion of his seventieth year with the 
company, officials and men of prominence in the financial world 
gave a dinner in his honor. And at his death recently the com- 
pany printed a little book, sketching O’Connell’s life and paying 
tribute to his long years of service. 

“For more than seventy years,” the work says, “he never 
missed six o’clock Sunday morning Mass. He held various offices 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and was active in charitable 
work, spending most of the hours between supper and bedtime in 
visiting and relieving the sick and needy of the parish. He was 
a generous contributor to all the objects of the church and was 
a donor of several memorials. Practically every moment of his 
waking hours was filled with useful work. 

“Thus, within the sphere which he marked out for himself, John 
O’Connell achieved a success and a distinction that will be remem- 
bered and cherished as long as the industry that he loved so well 
and served so faithfully endures.” 


M. Roncard was godfather of 902 godchildren. 


There is in France at Puteaux, a godfather who can boast of 
902 (nine hundred and two) godchildren. So states a contem- 
porary. It is the sacristan of the church of Notre-Dame de Pitié, 
M. Roncard. He has been in this office for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and recently he received the cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
for his faithful and meritorious services at that church. During 
these twenty-five years, whenever a babe was brought for baptism 
and there was no sponsor accompanying the infant, M. Roncard 
was ever ready to accept the moral and spiritual responsibility 
of a godfather in that populous parish to 902 children. All these 
902 godchildren, last January, came to see him at his place and 
wish him a very Happy New Year. 


As for Mr. Robinson, he liked buttermilk and believed 
that God must have been fond of him. 


Mr. Daniel Robinson, aged 106, who was presented to Princess 
Mary during her visit to Portadown, has died at his home at 
Maghery, County Armagh. 

Mr. Robinson, or “ Old Danny,” as he was affectionately known 
by many of his friends, pursued his calling as a fisherman for 
more than ninety years. He was often accompanied by his 
seventy-year-old son. Interviewed recently by a Press Association 
reporter, Mr. Robinson said—‘“I never bought a ha’ penny worth 
of tobacco in my life. As for drink, I would rather have a bowl 
of buttermilk any time.” 

Asked if he could account for his longevity, Robinson replied 
—*“I can’t tell you that. Nothing ever came amiss to me. I was 
always ready for food and plenty of plain stuff. God must have 
been fond of me or He would not have let me live so long. He 
has been good to me. Sometimes I think He has forgotten about 
me.” 

Mr. Robinson was the father of seven sons and five daughters, 
all of whom are married. He was a devout Catholic, and attended 
church with great regularity every Sunday. 


These three musketeers in the warfare against time 
have evaded Mr. Dublin’s net. All three have done so 


by despising the broth of Judge Lindsey and the cobweb 
time-spirit diet of the cartoonist. 


Tue PILerim. 
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Literature 





Novelists and Critics, Both Catholic 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


O anyone who has the misfortune to grind out his 

life at an editorial desk, there gradually forms the 
impression that a deep rift exists between a small group 
of Catholic women who write novels for the general read- 
ing public and another small group, I refer mostly to the 
women, who write letters of protest and articles of criti- 
cism. for Catholic periodicals. The women writers of the 
former class (some of whom I shall instance a few 
lines down) are personally known to me as devout, loyal, 
practical Catholics. The other group, from what I know 
of them and from what I gather from their writings, are 
likewise fervent, zealous, pure-minded Catholics. Both 
groups have their eyes fixed on the same banner; but they 
see opposite sides of it. 

Sigrid Undset is a woman novelist of international dis- 
tinction. A few years back, she was converted to the 
Catholic Faith, and during those few years has become 
one of the great apostles of Norway. She wrote her way 
into the contemporary Catholic Church by deep study of 
the medieval Catholic Church, both of which in reality 
are the same. Her trilogy, “ Kristin Lavransdatter,” was 
a novel of Catholic life. Her new tetralogy, “ The Master 
of Hestvicken,” the third volume of which is published 
this month, turns upon an even more Catholic problem 
than her earlier books, which won the Nobel prize. Of 
Madame Undset’s Catholicism there can be no doubt. 
Neither can there be of her desire to spread Christ’s 
kingdom. 

Equally intent on preserving Christ’s kingdom in the 
hearts, especially, of the young, is a Catholic group who 
agree with Mary E. McGill, to choose but one name. This 
critic, writing in the Sign, states: “I dare to assert if 
anyone but a recent convert to the Faith were to sub- 
scribe her name to books so openly dissecting sensual 
emotions that our leaders would have sensed more pro- 
foundly the moral evil in such writings and the proximate 
occasion of sin they offer. Repeated references to the 
consequences of sin, the mercy of the Redeemer, form a 
chameleon cloak to cover impure suggestiveness.” Madame 
Undset, undoubtedly, would be shocked if she ever heard 
that her novels tended to destroy the moral life of her 
readers. Incidentally, not a few equally Catholic writers 
in the Sign, as well as in other Catholic periodicals, dif- 
fered absolutely from Mary E. McGill in her charges 
against Sigrid Undset. No ballot was taken, so the final 
verdict of readers with the true Catholic sense cannot be 
given. But the danger signal, raised aloft by some Catho- 
lic critics, is flapping vigorously. 

It was not of Sigrid Undset, however, that this article 
was intended to treat. Nor of Richard Dehan. What 
would zealous critics say about her books, if they knew 
that she was a woman and a Catholic? Nor of Grace 
Mary Ashton, the extremely young person who wrote 
“ Shackles of the Free,” incidents and attitudes and char- 
acters of which were pronounced gravely disagreeable. 
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Nor of Katherine Tynan, whose “ The Respectable Lady ’ 
was declared to deserve the epithet “ unmoral.” Nor of 
Willa Cather, a woman who wrote a Catholic book though 
not a Catholic woman. “ Death Comes for the Arch- 
hishop” was the subject of serious censure from the 
group of Catholic critics who demand that they be shown 
only the lily-white side of the banner of Catholic litera- 
ture. 

When Agnes Repplier and Katherine Brégy write 
novels, it may be prophesied that they will not receive 
the unanimous praise of Catholic critics that they now 
are awarded for their essays. And, if Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy and Kathleen Norris and Elizabeth Jordan wrote 
only light essays, they would share the undivided plaudits 
of the Catholic critics. The rift in Catholic opinion would 
seem to be caused by the novel. On one side, there is 
a group of creative writers telling things; on the other 
side is another group, crying: “ You dassent say that.” 

In order to avoid a severe reprimand, Elizabeth Jordan 
must be exculpated immediately. Some years ago, a 
Catholic librarian was quoted by me as writing: “ After 
many years of service in public libraries, I am also in a 
quandary as to what works of modern novelists are suit- 
able for Catholic girls. I think, however, that all those 
of Oldmeadow and Leslie Moore, and some of Elizabeth 
Jordan. ...” By direct mail came a letter from Miss 
Jordan: “I defy the writer or any other human being 
to find one line in any of my books that is unsafe or 
unclean.” 

To the best of my knowledge, no one took up the chal- 
lenge. Nevertheless, Miss Jordan is not exempt. She 
has been writing dramatic criticisms for these pages since 
1922; may her contributions be continued that many years 
again, and then more years. But Catholic critics, with a 
keen eye for utter righteousness, have sometimes found 
Miss Jordan speaking a bit too plainly about the theme of 
the plays she reviews, glossing over the evil in certain 
scenes, using words that should have been cloaked over 
with synonyms. Miss Jordan is not a serious offender, 
but the Catholic critics of the group afore-mentioned will 
hold her strictly to her “ defy.” 

Last spring, Edith O’Shaughnessy’s name was fre- 
quently mentioned in the correspondence column of this 
Review, and also in other Catholic papers, because of her 
book, “ Other Ways and Other Flesh.” A most exemplary 
Catholic, I am sure, declared that her book was “ replete 
with ultra-modern situations and details—not the kind 
that one would care to place under the eyes of even our 
wide-awake young people of today.” Other exemplary 
critics condemned some of the stories in more pointed 
language. And yet, time and again, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
has expressed her horror of books and magazine articles 
that she considered immoral. She was wholly uncon- 

scious of the fact that there were devoted Catholics who 
could find objectionable passages in her book. In the 
matter of Catholicism, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is quite as 
sterling as are the critics. Undoubtedly, there are two 


standards, or rather two sides to the standard, of Catholic 
fiction-writing. 
In August, Kathleen Norris published a novel entitled 
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“Red Silence.” She had offended the above-referned-to 
section of Catholic critics more than a dozen times before. 
While her essays, many of which appeared in the Catholic 
World, and her lengthier treatises in slim books were ad- 
mitted to be perfectly respectable, her novels were held 
to be worthy of reproach. She might be heartily wel- 
comed by schools and societies of alumnz for addresses, 
for her lecture manner is all that may be desired; but her 
novels contained germs that were not, so some Catholic 
critics sincerely believed, good for the libraries, or for 
the home. If the criticisms were based on a matter of 
taste, or of personal reaction, or of artistic theories, the 
rift between Catholic women novelists and Catholic critics 
of a certain type would not be so deep and so wide. But 
the differences delve down deeply into that fundamental 
question of what is immoral and what is immorally told 
in a novel. 

Not a few people have declared that they did not like 
“Red Silence” for one reason or another. That is the 
normal reaction which every piece of writing evokes; that 
is a subjective matter of taste. But the critics who have 
been consistently asserting that Sigrid Undset, Katherine 
Tynan, Richard Dehan, Edith O’Shaughnessy and the 
other notable Catholic women novelists of the day are 
guilty of most suggestive passages in their books, have 
likewise ranged themselves anew against Kathleen Norris’ 
latest novel. A notable instance of this sincere and re- 
ligious attitude is to be found in a monthly of high repute. 

The initials signed to the review of “ Red Silence ” and 
“The Coat without Seam” are those of a distinguished 
cleric and author. One who knows him well attests that 
he never reads fiction; in that, he is like many scholars 
who find the day all too short for their studious researches. 
The magazine in which he reviews these novels protests 
that it “only rarely reviews current fiction.” These two 
facts are mentioned for the sole purpose of stressing the 
importance with which the following quotation is to be 
accepted: “ Whatever the sincerity of sentiments which 
the author [of “Red Silence”] professes as a Catholic 
and as a literary exponent of moral virtue, no intelligent 
and unbiased parent of religious truth will permit the book 
into the home, library, or the hands of our Catholic youth. 
The disguise of natural virtue with which the heroine is 
clothed in no way lessens the corrupting insinuation of 
free love as permissible. We say no more to warn 
priests. . . .” Though he does not mention it in the 
review, the reviewer makes a further charge that the book 
contained “blasphemous use of Sacred Scripture.” The 
review of these two novels and their evaluation present 
strange psychological phenomena; but discussion of this 
matter may be left to a later date. 

It is no part of my intention to discuss Mrs. Norris or 
her “ Red Silence” in this article. I would merely note 
a most amazing difference of viewpoints. Mrs. Norris is 
as devoted, as pious, as loyal, as zealous a Catholic woman, 
compared with other Catholic women, as the cleric who 
warns Catholics against her is estimable in comparison to 
other Catholic clerics. I do not mean to say that the 
woman knows as much moral theology as the priest. 
Merely, that the one would be as horrified as the other in 
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the matter of suggesting immoral, corrupting ideas. to 
young people. It is a difference of calculation in regard 
to the possible effects of the book. From private cor- 
respondence, I may reveal the fact that in this book as 
in all of her books, Mrs. Norris is striving to lift up her 
readers to a saner, healthier, nobler attitude towards life. 
The means which she uses to this end are found by her 
critics to be evil. For that reason, they would have her 
books banned by schools and homes. 

Other critics, also estimable Catholics, do not find the 
means which Mrs. Norris uses to be reprehensible. But 
then, these Catholic critics, many of them knowing their 
moral theology well, knowing well, also, their Catholic 
literature of the present time and of foreign countries and 
of earlier ages, do not burst forth in blank condemnation 
of Sigrid Undset and the other contemporary Catholic 
women novelists. 

It would appear, then, that there is a very decided rift 
not only between certain Catholic novelists and their 
critics, but also between Catholic critics themselves. If I 
stated that the Catholic critics might be divided into the 
ancients and the moderns, or into the sophisticated and 
the simple-minded, or into the realists and the romanti- 
cists, or into the Puritans and the Cavaliers, or into the 
rigorists and the laxists, or into any other of the possible 
designations, I might be offensive to both classes. Let 
it be merely stated, then, that sincere Catholic writers and 
critics are aiming at the same ultimate objective but in 
diverse, and quite contradictory, ways. 

Meanwhile, what can be done about our modern Catho- 
lic writers who are trying to express contemporary life in 
the modern idiom? What freedom of plot and character- 
choice and incident and expression is to be granted them? 
What care must they exercise in deleting every sentence 
that might prove suggestive to an immature or an over- 
sensitive imagination? What attitude must they take 
when they find their efforts castigated by their fellow 
Catholics ? 

In the answer to some of these questions, and to ques- 
tions like them, I believe, may be found the answer to 
that larger question: “‘ What is the matter with Catholic 
literature ?”’ or to that other question: ‘‘ Why have we so 
few Catholic writers of ability and influence?” 


REVIEWS 

Pan-American Peace Plans. By CHarites Evans HUGHES. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00. 

Mr. Hughes acted as Chairman of the delegation of the United 
States to the Pan American Conference held in Havana, January- 
February, 1928. Later, in a series of lectures at the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School he reviewed the events of that meeting and 
the significance of its results for inter-American relations. The 
most important resolution passed was that calling for a general 
treaty of inter-American arbitration. This was drawn up and 
signed by representatives of twenty American Republics at Wash- 
ington in 1928. According to its terms, arbitration is obligatory 
for all justiciable causes, i.e, where the parties are in conflict 
on a question of right resolvable by some generally accepted rule 
of law. The only exceptions are matters of domestic jurisdiction 
and those which affect the interest or refer to the action of a 
state not a party to the treaty. Nor was the equally valuable 
instrumentality of conciliation forgotten. Special and permanent 


Commissions were arranged which will conduct inquiries, elicit 
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the facts in any particular controversy and propose to disputants 
the bases for an equitable settlement. Quite apropos was the 
Bolivia-Paraguay dispute. A Commission of Conciliation was 
immediately organized to function in this case. No interference, 
however, will be offered to the ordinary processes of diplomacy. 
Thus, the American States, joining in a movement quite marked 
among European nations, have provided, as broadly as practicable 
at this time, for arbitration and conciliation in relation to all 
disputes that may arise between them. Mr. Hughes did not ex- 
aggerate in stating that the Conference “represented the most 
complete and effective cooperation that has been witnessed in any 
meeting of the American Republics.” The Treaty of Arbitration 
and Convention of Conciliation have been signed. Will they be 
ratified by all the signatory States? This well-printed primer from 
the Yale University Press would demand an answer in the affirma- 





tive. 3 8. Fe 
Foch. My Conversations with the Marshal. By RAayMmonp 
Recouty. New York: D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 


At intervals during the ten years from 1919 to December, 1928, 
M. Recouly had the privilege of intimate conversations with 
Marshal Foch on topics concerned with the World War and the 
Treaty that followed it. Professing to have a splendid memory, 
M. Recouly recorded the high lights of these talks. Many of 
them, he submitted to the Marshal; he was accorded the permis- 
sion to publish them, in the life-time of Foch. But just as they 
were ready to be sent to press, Foch decided: “Is this the mo- 
ment for it, when our country and our currency are in such terri- 
ble straits? Let us wait a little longer!” Of M. Recouly’s 
high adoration of Foch there is no concealment. He is the Bos- 
well even more than Major Bugnet was. He has undoubtedly 
caught the precise shade of authenticity in his reporting of Foch’s 
method of expression. Even Clemenceau calls out, according to 
the publisher’s blurb: “It is Foch who speaks and who calls on 
me from the tomb. I will answer.” And Clemenceau has much 
to answer, for he stands out as the chief opponent of Foch. There 
was the matter of the High Command, that of the problem of 
handling General Pershing and the American troops, that of the 
decision in regard to the Rhineland, that of the presence of Foch 
at Versailles before the Peace Conference, and other instances 
in which Clemenceau tried to suppress the Marshal. Lloyd George 
was no favorite with Foch, either; and the Prussian war-spirit 
was an evil thing to him; the newer Germany was a force to be 
suspected, or at least held in check until it had proved itself 
acceptable. In the first part of the book, Foch discusses various 
phases of the War, its battles, its leaders, its politicians, its fight- 
ing forces, its strategy, the Armistice, how the Allies could have 
won in 1917, and the like. There is no particular order in the 
conversations. “The Drama of the Peace Treaty” forms the 
shorter series of the second part. It is quite clear that Foch 
thought the Treaty was abominably bungled. His views on 
reparations and security were fixed. ‘“ Miscellaneous and Per- 
sonal” conversations are collected in the concluding portion. Only 
one conversation deals with Foch’s views on religion. Judged by 
his own words and by those of M. Recouly, Marshal Foch emerges 
from the book as a noble character. re 





Aspects of Biography. By ANpre Maurors. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 

Gladstone and Palmerston. Edited with Commentary by 
Puititip GuEDALLA. New York: Harper and Brothers. $5.00. 

The essay which forms the Introduction to Mr. Guedalla’s 
volume strikes a sufficiently kindred note to justify the combining 
of these two books. Again, Mr. Guedalle’s purpose in his book ex- 
emplifies some of the ideas put forth by M. Maurois. Both authors 
are representative of the trend in modern biography, although both 
profess to have doubts as to what “modern” biography really is. 
M. Maurois, in 1928, delivered six lectures before Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in which he discussed some of the perplexing problems 
of the contemporary biographer. To his credit, be it said, he 
presents his views modestly and avoids that dogmatism which 
marks the lesser authority. It would seem that biographical writ- 
ing, to him, resolves itself into a series of dilemmas and doubts. 
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He would like to know how truth in biography may be attained. 
Truth does not come from an abundance of facts alone; it may be 
buried by facts. It does not arise wholly from the divinations 
and inspirations of the biographer. Towards the end of his lec- 
tures, M. Maurois expresses the conviction that truth even eludes 
the autobiographer more than the biographer, though the latter 
may be centuries apart from his subject. In his final essay he 
leans to the theory that the novelist comes nearer to telling the 
truth about an historical character than does a formal, scientific 
biographer. After an attempted definition of “ modern” biography, 
M. Maurois analyzes the characteristics of it, first as an art or a 
work of art, then as a science, then, returning to the first, as a 
means of self-expression on the part of the writer. In all of 
these phases, there are conflicting elements or forces aiding the 
biographer to present a true picture of his subject, or preventing 
him from doing so. The concluding lectures on autobiography and 
the novel in relation to biography, are particularly clever. M. 
Maurois argues sanely and expresses himself gracefully, with an 
abundance of examples and illustrations. In his introduction, 
Mr. Guedalla is mildly cynical about “modern” biography and 
biography in the “modern” manner. It does not consist primarily 
in “studied irreverence” or disrespect to ancestors. The modern- 
ness consists in the comparative brevity of the biography. As 
good an example as any is to be found in Mr. Guedalla himself. 
He wrote an exhaustive one-volume biography of Viscount Pal- 
merston. If he had lived a few generations ago, he would have 
written a five or ten-volume, certainly a two-volume work. But 
having written his one volume, he has begun to supplement it by 
many volumes of letters. The first in the series contains the 
letters passed between Gladstone and Palmerston. This corres- 
pondence extended from 1851 to 1865, on State matters dealing 
with armament, battleship parity, China, budget, treaties (all 
modern problems troubling statesmen), and, of particular interest, 
English aspects of the American Civil War. A complete com- 
mentary by Mr. Guedalla is prepared in the best “modern” 
manner. From its contents, and from its method, the volume is 
distinctive. P, me Os 





God the Redeemer. By Cuaries G. Herzoc, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $3.00. 

The Lord of Life. By H. T. ANprEWs, VERNON BARTLET, 
F. C. Bryan, A. T. Capoux, G. E. Dartaston, D. Mrati Ep- 
warps, H. H. Farmer, Jonn Lewis, and Matcotm SPENCER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

While both these volumes study Christ’s Person and mission, 
they approach their subject from altogether different angles and 
with an altogether different degree of success. The former is 
traditionally Catholic; the latter ends on a disappointing note. 
Its collaborators might well have profited by reading Father 
Herzog’s volume. The very learning of the authors often becomes 
a cloak for their inconsistent positions. Though obviously all 
mean to defend Christ’s Divinity, as a fact, like the witnesses 
before the High Priest when the Saviour was on trial, their evi- 
dence does not agree. The apparent orthodoxy of one is sadly 
offset by the patent rejection of anything like real Divinity in 
Our Lord by other contributors to the symposium. To these 
Christ is not more than an adopted Son of God, a mere man, but 
a superman. “It is doubtful whether the union of the Son with 
the Father can be expressed in higher or richer terms than in 
terms of harmony of mind and spirit, identity of conscious pur- 
pose, complete mutual understanding and fellowship and coopera- 
tion, community of values.” By way of contrast, “God the 
Redeemer” offers a presentation of Christology that is not only 
more logical and adequate but also more satisfying to man’s 
religious needs. Intended primarily as a text for colleges, and 
published as the third volume in the “Truth of Christianity ” 
series it will also prove a handy reference work for the Catholic 
home library. Its scope is considerably larger than the title would 
indicate. It touches not merely the Incarnation, life, Passion, 


death, and resurrection of Christ, but also Mariology, devotion to 
the Saints, and the entire theology of grace as the means of apply- 
ing Christ’s Redemption to mankind. 
drawn from the usual sources of Scripture and the Fathers. 


The author’s proofs are 
They 
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are clearly stated and stripped of the technicalities of the schools. 
It is unfortunate that no bibliography is offered to the students 
to follow up the discussions in the various chapters on their own 
initiative. W. LL. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

For Priedieu and Pulpit.—Those who are interested in men- 
tal prayer and are looking for some suggestive thoughts to guide 
their meditations will be gratified to know that the second volume 
of “The Saviour as St. Matthew Saw Him” (Herder. $2.50), 
from the pen of the Rev. Francis J. Haggeney, S.J., is at length 
off the press. The first volume, it will be recalled, was mainly 
concerned with the initial chapters of the first Gospel emphasizing 
the personal characteristics of Christ “the Son of David, the Son 
of Abraham.” In the present volume the meditations continue 
through the fourth to the ninth chapters of the same Gospel and 
center about the general topic of the ‘“ Messenger of the Kingdom 
of God.” The same form of presentation is followed in both 
volumes, some suggestive applications accompanying each of the 
points. While prepared with an eye to their use especially by 
clergy and Religious, they make profitable meditation-matter for 
all the Faithful who are interested in developing union with God. 

To the conferences and discourses already published by the 
Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P., another volume has recently been added 
under the title, “The Sacraments and the Commandments ” 
(Herder. $2.25). While the content of the book is concerned 
with these topics, not all the Sacraments and Commandments are 
examined. However, what selective treatment there is, is generally 
pointed and practical, and will serve for the edification and instruc- 
tion of the lay-folk who wish to familiarize themselves with the 
more general doctrines that touch their Faith. Father Skelly does 
not hesitate to place Catholic doctrines, and especially the Church’s 
moral teachings, in a frank and fearless way, notwithstanding they 
may be unpleasant morsels to swallow for some people who pride 
themselves on their religious liberalism. 

For the busy pastor another outline of sermon material is at 
hand under the title “ Sermon Thoughts” (Herder. $1.25). They 
are based on the outlines of the Rev. William Dederichs, which 
the Rev. Charles Cannon, O.S.B., has adopted from the original 
German. They cover the Sundays and holy days, and offer matter 
especially for shorter discourses. Like all such outlines, their 
value will depend largely on the subjective attitude of the preacher 
towards the topics they treat, and the earnestness he brings to the 
immediate preparation of his talk. 





Stories for Boys.—Besides joining the Navy, there is an 
easier way for boys to see the world and this is to read a well 
written travel-adventure story. Harry A. Franck has given them 
just such a book in “ Marco Polo, Junior” (Century. $2.00). 
This describes an American boy’s year of travel in modern China. 
While the hero is an imaginary boy, his journeying is very real, 
for the author knows the beaten and the unbeaten paths of the 
Chinese Republic. Better yet, he has the knack of making his 
experiences live again in these pages. An interesting map makes 
it a pleasure to follow young Marco Polo’s wanderings, with and 
without his dad. 

The boy in “A Boy in Eirinn” (Dutton. $2.00), by Padraic 
Colum, is “Finn O’Donnell,” whose father is imprisoned during 
the Land War. He lives with his grandfather, listens eagerly to 
the tales and fairy legends of Erin’s past, and has a delightful 
hike to Dublin. Its the sort of a boy’s book an Irish poet would 
write—mildly adventurous, choicely worded, and breathing a love 
for St. Patrick’s isle. Padraic Colum’s “A Boy in Erin” is the 
Irish member of “ The Little Schoolmates Series.” 

“Falcons of France” (Little, Brown. $2.50), by Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall, are the birdmen of the Lafayette 
Flying Corps. The book is written by two Americans who flew 
for France during the World War. The co-authors make this 
tale of a youth, who won his wings in aerial combat, very vivid; 
and it is clear that they are retelling grim adventures under the 
filmy guise of fiction. This is not the first book these veterans 
have written. Their joint authorship has resulted in a readable 
volume for the air-minded youth of any age. 
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The Poet and the Lunatics. The Sword and the Soul. 
Ancient Lights. The Bladed Barrier. Lot Houses. 


In “ The Poet. and the Lunatics” (Dodd, Mead. $2.50), G. K. 
Chesterton introduces a new detective, rather a new type of 
detective, into the literature of crime and mystery. Father Brown, 
who was Mr. Chesterton’s detective in so many delightful adven- 
tures, now yields the stage to Gabriel Gale. “Episodes in the Life 
of Gabriel Gale” form the content of the volume. Gale is a tall, 
angular, blond fellow who is something of a peculiar artist and 
poet, something of a mystic and a philosopher. He has a kindly 
feeling for lunatics and, in fact, is a lunatic except for the fact 
that he knows how to return from the journeys to the moon 
whereas other lunatics do not know the way back. Gale discovers 
ghastly crimes before they are even meditated by the criminal ; 
he discovers his clues, almost, by disregarding the essential data 
of the commission of the crime. He is such a peculiar character 
that no other living author could describe him except Mr. Chester- 
ton. But having discovered him, Mr. Chesterton makes him quite 
as delightful a character as one may find in any of the autumn 
books. And Mr. Chesterton writes of him with a wealth of 
imagery and a power of description and a fund of common sense 
that is extraordinarily vital. The Catholic Book Club has selected 
this volume as the book-of-the-month for November. 

As James Stephens states in his preface to “ The Sword in the 
Soul” (Longmans, Green. $2.50), by Roger Chauviré, French 
writers are always in sympathy with Ireland and always sensi- 
tive to Ireland’s soul. M. Chauviré has confirmed that judgment 
in his novel. He has expressed Ireland, the essential Ireland, 
with the deepest understanding and with powerful drama. True, 
he has also revealed the better qualities, together with the worst, of 
th Anglo-Irish Ascendancy. “The Sword in the Soul” opens 
with the World War. Sir Francis Hackville, Anglo-Irish, feels 
duty bound to fight for the Empire. He cannot understand 
Dermott, who will have no part with England. Sir Francis re- 
turns wounded; he learns more of Ireland. He is a witness of 
the Easter Rebellion; Dermott is shot for rebellion. He learns 
more of Ireland. He becomes Irish, though it means banishment 
from his social class. He loves Beatrice Austin: she tries to win 
him back to her and his class. She almost succeeds, but Yeats’ 
“Kathleen Ni Houlihan” has captured him. He declares for 
Ireland, is condemned, imprisoned, dying. He is another martyr 
for Ireland. This is a great novel of Ireland. It is also a power- 
fully intense novel. M. Chauviré knows Ireland in her riches and 
in her lacks; it is her spiritual treasures that he displays. The 
translation by Ernest Boyd is so awkward and stilted that it 
almost spoils the story. Some parts of the original are omitted. 

Against the very dark and bloody background of Elizabeth's 
reign, a background Monsignor Benson made so familiar a few 
years ago, Agnes Blundell unfolds her story “Ancient Lights” 
(Harper. $2.00). Here are a sturdy squire and his son, a weak 
neighbor, who conforms to enlarge his property, priests in hiding, 
pursuivants and martyrdom. The authoress has given us another 
worth-while historical novel of high adventure. 

Take a secret citadel in the mountains, a colossal temple, a 
Chinese colony, an implacable mandarin, a lovely white girl pre- 
siding over human sacrifices, secret passages, knife-throwers, 
sliding panels, trained scorpions and the headlong chivalrous 
bravery of Western American manhood; toss in a thin spray of 
romance; sprinkle with a few jewels; boil it all down to three 
hundred and ninety pages and serve it to sensation lovers. Though 
it spoils anything like literary digestion, the sensationalists will 
absorb it to the last crumb. The book is “ The Bladed Barrier” 
(Century. $2.00), by Joseph Bushnell Ames. 

Grim, drab lives of English peasants are threaded into the theme 
of “Lot Houses” (Cape and Smith. $2.50), by Elizabeth 
Manning. John Judas Marybud, held in complete thrall by Grace, 
his wife, had inherited the ruined lot houses. With them as a 
symbol and a source of contention, he drags out his mad existence, 
in secret dread of his sin being revealed, in visionary religious 
exaltation, in conflict with family and neighbors. Not only do all 
the characters seem mad, but the mode of recital increases their 
deficiences. As a novel, it is dull and thin. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


One Department Explains 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My attention has been called to the reference to the New York 
Times in the article, “ Book Reviews and Daily Newspapers,” in 
the issue of America for September 21. 

I submit a memorandum on the subject from the Manager of 
the Classified Advertising Department. 

: Memorandum for Mr. O’Donnell 

Referring to the article which appeared in AMERICA: 

_The rules governing religious discrimination in the New 
York Times were designed in order that all persons seeking 
positions would have an equal opportunity to obtain employ- 
ment regardless of their religion, and to encourage the hiring 
of employes on the basis of merit alone. 

From the time that this policy was adopted all offensive 
references to various religious denominations have been pro- 
hibited, such as “ No Catholics—Protestants only—Only Jews 
need apply.” 

However, the exception to this rule was that “ Help 
Wanted ” advertisements submitted by religious publications, 
charitable organizations, camps, etc., might state their denomi- 
nation. Under this rule, the announcement referred to in the 
article which appeared in AMERICA would have been acceptable 
for publication in the Times, as it is similar to advertisements 
that Benziger Bros., 36 Barclay St., constantly put in the 
Times, referring to themselves as “Catholic Publishers— 
Catholic Supply House” the last of which appeared in the 
Times on Wednesday, August 28, and read as follows: 

“Boy, 16, neat appearance; Catholic 
Publishers; apply between 9 and 10, 
Mr. O’Connor, 36 Barclay St.” 

I do not recall the conversation referred to in AMERICA with 
regard to our regulations, during the past six years. It may 
be that in placing the advertisement referred to in the article, 
the discussion was had with a new clerk, in which event a 
regrettable misinterpretation of our rules was given. 

J. A. FINNERAN. 

I am quite certain that your sense of fairness will warrant 
space given to the statement so that your readers may be in pos- 
session of all the facts. 

New York. Hucu A. O’DonNEeELL, 


Assistant Business Manager. 
[The reference to the incident referred to by Mr. Finneran was 
used not as a criticism, but as a parallel and contrast to the prac- 
tice adopted by the Book Review Department. We take the 
occasion to express our gratification at the liberal policy pursued 
by the Times Advertising Department. A similar declaration from 
the Book Review Department would be welcomed.—Ed. America. ] 


“Silver Pens, Grasshoppers, and Professors” 


To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

Let me reveal a secret. My “Imaginary Professor” is not so 
imaginary, after all. All the time I had him speaking to his 
imaginary class and to the readers of AMERICA, I saw in my mind’s 
eye the Rev. Patrick H. Casey, S.J., who taught me in my 
sophomore year at Loycia, Baltimore. Father Casey had great 
expectations. He expected us, his pupils, to have great expecta- 
tions. At his suggestion, we actually turned over to him every 
month a list of the books that we had read, a criticism of them, 
and about 1,000 words of quotations from them... . 

Perhaps Miss Kennedy thinks we had a lop-sided class. No, we 
studied Greek, Latin, chemistry, mathematics, history, and other 
branches. We had a small class. The members with whom I 
have kept in touch are classified as follows: A is a highly suc- 
cessful doctor, whose hobby is encouraging boys and young men 
to read good Catholic literature; C is a lawyer and a professor 
at the Baltimore University School of Law; F, whose reputation 
as a Greek scholar when he was a boy fourteen years old was 
heralded throughout the world (literally flashed to all parts of 
the world by the A. P.), is a vice-president of one of the largest 
guaranty and trust companies in the country; M is a major in 
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the United States army; R is a pastor of a church in this arch- 
diocese; W has won a splendid reputation as a chemist. The class 
was not so lop-sided, after all. 

One of Father Casey’s pupils, in the class ahead of me, is now 
Bishop of Mobile, Ala. Bishop Toolen can tell Miss Kennedy 
something about Father Casey’s enthusiastic methods of teaching 
English. 

Father Casey did not teach us novel-writing. If he had, perhaps 
even I would have written a novel. He did interest us in the 
drama and in books. . . 

Miss Kennedy asks who it was that said: “ To write, one must 
forget all that he has read.” I do not know, but I am glad that 
he was never a teacher of mine. 

Why should one forget? How did Kreisler and Heifetz and 
Paderewski learn to play? Did they forget all their lessons? Did 
they refuse to practise to improve their playing? Did they depend 
altogether on the God-given inspiration or the God-given ability 
that was (and is) theirs? ... Why, then, pursue an utterly 
different course in the developing of novelists? . 

Miss Kennedy tells us that many of the successful novelists of 
the day never saw the inside of a college. Does she mean that 
they would be poorer novelists if they had received a college 
degree ? 

Of the college-graduate novelists, she “hardly thinks that the 
collegiate English education, per se, of these authors had had much 
to do with their success.” Why does she think so? What are the 
tools a novelist uses, if not words, if not philosophy and history and 
a knowledge of countries and peoples, of psychology and ethics? 
I am not talking about best-sellers. I am talking about good 
novels, novels which help to promote “The Art of Thinking” 
rightly. I hope our Catholic novelists, without becoming preachy 
and solemn, will make their novels helpful, give us novels that 
will promote clear thinking and clean thinking, and which will 
be handmaids for the propagation of the Faith. Miss Kennedy 
will please pardon my naivete and enthusiasm... . 

The Imaginary Professor just poked his head into my room. 

“Did you see Miss Kennedy’s article in Amertca?” I asked him. 

“T did,” he said, “and I thought it was very good. I expect 
many will agree with her.” 

“ Are you going to reply to her?” I asked. 

“No, I never argue with women. Let’s go out in the garden 
and catch some grasshoppers.” 


Baltimore. VINCENT DE P. FitzpaTrRICcK. 


Replying to Miss O’Neil 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Now another, announcing herself as a Catholic and a Boston 
public-school teacher, writes her opinion of Catholic schools. 

I, too, am a public-school teacher with more than twenty years’ 
experience and, thanks to my good training received in Catholic 
schools, I have year by year gone higher. In our city (and it 
isn’t so very small) the best positions in the schools are held by 
those who received their early training in the parish schools. 
Many never went inside a secular school until the day they com- 
menced to teach. Our Superintendent, one of the leading educators 
in this country, and a Presbyterian, has time and again said to 
the teachers: “I wish, when you visit schools, you would visit 
the parish schools and absorb some of the spirit of the nuns. 
Learn their methods; especially how they teach spelling, reading, 
arithmetic and writing. They may not have the frills, but when 
their pupils enter our high school they have had a solid training 
in the three R’s.” 

Over and over he has sent his teachers into the parish schools to 
learn and observe. 

As for “who presents the slightest disciplinary problem, is 
summarily ejected ”"—that is positively false. In our city there 
is close harmony between public and parish schools, and in my 
work (handling the problem cases in the schools) I have many 
times begged the Sisters to dismiss some incorrigible and let those 
who are well paid for it in the public school take the case. Do they 
do it? No. Only in one case did I succeed, and then only when 
the boy in question had beaten the nun very severely. But many 
times have I stopped the transfer of bad boys from public to 
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parish schools. Big strong men, principals with high pay, willing 
to pass their job over to a poor little nun! 

How many of our parents who send their children to secular 
schools give any attention to the child’s religious training? Six 
or eight weeks’ instruction for First Communion and Confirmation 
and they think the child well grounded in his religion! In study- 
ing problem cases, one meets child after child, Irish and Italian 
especially, fourteen and fifteen years old who cannot make the 
Sign of the Cross. They attend secular schools and their parents 
do not instruct them in their religion or bother sending them to 
Sunday School. 

As for the “ecclesiastics who bitterly attack the public schools 
in the pulpit and press,” casting reflection on the women teaching 
in them—every Catholic woman with any knowledge, knows that 
any system of education that doesn’t train the whole child—heart, 
mind and hand—is not educating. That the present-day youth 
needs religious training, every worth-while educator, regardless of 
his religious belief, agrees. 

Children need to be taught that God comes first. Without 
knowledge, respect, and obedience for God’s law, there cannot be 
respect for the law of the land. 

Bayonne, N. J. C. R. Matoy. 

Priests at Secular Universities 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of the Catholic Citizen for August 24, I found an 
item telling of a priest in Evanston, Ill., who had outwitted two 
crooks. The article in the Citizen mentioned that the priest was 
the Rev. Conrad Hoffman, a professor at Loyola University, 
Chicago, and added the further fact that he was a summer-school 
student at Northwestern University, Evanston. Northwestern is. 
a Methodist institution. 

In the Catholic Citizen for October 12, I find that the Rev. 
Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. Louis University, has received a 
year’s leave of absence for post-graduate work at the University 
of California, a State institution. 

Now, if the law of the Church commands her people to keep 
away from secular and neutral schools, I am wondering how you 
will square the two items just quoted with the demands of the 
Canon Law. 

How can you criticize me or any other Catholic for sending 
his son to the State universities when your own men haunt the 
shades of the Methodist Northwestern and the State University 
of California? 

LaCrosse, Wis. 

{The case presents no difficulty whatever. These students are 
men of mature years and settled character. After completing 
thorough courses in philosophy and theology, they undertake cer- 
tain studies with the sole purpose of spreading the Kingdom of 
God. In every respect they are as different as can well be 
imagined from the fledgling who matriculates at a secular college 
after the meager training of four years at high school. It is 
obvious, surely, that these highly trained priests can pass unscathed 
through perils which would destroy the faith or morals, or both, 
of the uninformed, unprepared schoolboy. Finally—and this point 
is of prime importance—for what they do they have received 
permission from their respective Bishops and Religious Superiors. 
Permission to attend a non-Catholic school can be given, under 
certain conditions, by the Ordinary. But it must be given; it can- 
not be assumed by the individual affected, or by his parents. Even 
then such attendance is not approved. It is tolerated, much as a 
mixed marriage is tolerated by the Church, but not blessed.—Ed. 
AMERICA, | 


FRANK E. HINEs. 


“Pigskin and Parchment” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In glancing over the issue of America for October 12, I was 
pleased with your editorial, “ Pigskin and Parchment.” 

However, I think you exaggerate considerably when you say 
“without let or hindrance from the faculty.” In many, perhaps 
all, colleges, some, at least, of the faculty are seriously opposed 
to this night of worship of the great god, football. But are they 
not looked on as (may I say it?) suspect of heresy? The best 
that a good faculty man can do is to carry out the policies of 
the administration. 


Omaha. Tuos. THOMPSON. 
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